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Chronicle 


The War.—Although there have been artillery duels at 
many points along the western front, especially on the 
Yser, north of the Ancre and on the right bank of the 
Meuse, and infantry attacks near 
Souchez, at Serre and in the vicinity 
of Beaumont-Hamel, nothing of im- 
portance has been accomplished by either side in Belgium 
or France. In the Riga district the Russians have taken 
the offensive. Their attack, which began south of Lake 
Babit, has extended south of Dvinsk and has resulted in 
gains along the Aa River and the capture of the island of 
Glaudon and the town of Kalnzem. In Moldavia the 
Central Powers have advanced in the Slanic, Oituz and 
Suchitza valleys; in the Kasino Valley they had a tem- 
porary success, but later were obliged to fall back about 
a mile. They have taken Foscani and Galreaska; they 
also succeeded in crossing the Putna River, but were 
forced to retire to its southern bank. South of Galatz 
they have captured Milhala and Vadeni. Galatz is being 
shelled from the southwest, southeast and east. 

The note sent last week by the Allies as their joint 
reply to President Wilson’s note of December 19 seems 
to close the door to any immediate prospect of peace. 
After the usual expressions of esteem for the United 
States, and of appreciation for the high motives which 
inspired Mr. Wilson’s efforts to hasten the termination of 
hostilities, the Allies declare that they are desirous of 
peace, that they deplore the continuance of the war, and 
that they regret the losses and sufferings entailed by it on 
neutral nations. At the same time they waive all blame 
for the consequences of the war, and assert that the re- 
sponsibility for it rests with the Central Powers, who, 
they maintain, were wilful aggressors, bent on “ insuring 
their hegemony over Europe and their economic domina- 
tion over the world.” In proof of this contention they 
cite a long list of facts. The objects for which the Allies 
are fighting, the note continues, are well known, and have 
been repeatedly affirmed, at least in a general way, al- 
though they cannot be manifested in detail until the hour 
of negotiations. As for the conditions which the Allies 
would consider a basis for negotiations of peace, the note 
declares that the civilized world knows that they imply: 


The restoration of Belgium, of Serbia and of Montenegro and 
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the indemnities which are due them; the evacuation of the in- 
vaded territories of France, of Russia and of Rumania, with 
just reparation; the reorganization of Europe guaranteed by a 
stable régime and founded as much upon respect of nationalities 
and full security and liberty of economic development, which 
all nations, ‘great or small, possess, as upon territorial conven- 
tions and international agreements suitable to guarantee terri- 
torial and maritime frontiers against unjustified attacks; the 
restitution of provinces or territories wrested in the past from 
the Allies by force or against the will of their populations; the 
liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Rumanians and of Tcheco- 
Slovaques from foreign domination; the enfranchisement of 
populations subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks; the 
expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, which has 
proved itself so radically alien to western civilization. 


The note proceeds to declare that 

The intentions of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia regard- 
ing Poland have been clearly indicated in the proclamation which 
he has just addressed to his armies. It goes without saying that 
if the Allies wish to liberate Europe from the brutal covetous- 
ness of Prussian militarism it never has been their design, as 
has been alleged, to encompass the extermination of the German 
peoples and their political disappearance. That which they desire 
above all is to insure a peace upon the principles of liberty and 
justice, upon the inviolable fidelity to international obligation 
with which the Government of the United States has never 
ceased to be inspired. 

The final words are: 

United in the pursuits of this supreme object, the Allies are 
determined, individually and collectively, to act with all their 
power and to consent to all sacrifices to bring to a victorious 
close the conflict upon which they are convinced not only their 
own safety and prosperity depend, but also the future of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

In addition to the note of the Allies, Belgium has 
addressed a special communication to the President, in 
which gratitude is expressed for the friendship and 
assistance of the people of the United States, but excep- 
tion is taken to the assumption that Belgium and the 
Central Powers are fighting for the same objects. Bel- 
gium, the rote says, is engaged in guiltless self-defense ; 
the Central Powers have added to the violation of 
neutrality and treaties a very rigorous oppression. Ger- 
many’s past and present mode of action are such that 
Belgium “ could only accept a peace which would assure 
her not only of equitable reparation but also of security 
and guarantees for the future.” 
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Austria-Hungary.—Incomplete returns from the fifth 
Austrian war loan show that it is the largest hitherto 
raised. Some 4,412,800,000 crowns had been subscribed 
by January 11, with approximately 
300,000,000 already subscribed but 
still outstanding. The new loan 
brings the total sum raised by Austria up to 18,400,000,- 
000 crowns. The successive loans indicate a steady in- 
crease in the contributions made. The first loan was 
2,217,000,000 crowns, the second 2,688,300,000, the third 
4,202,600,000, the fourth 4,520,300,000 and the fifth will 
approximate at least 4,700,000,000. Hungarian re- 
turns, though likewise incomplete at the present writing, 
show about half the amount subscribed by Austria. The 
total hitherto contributed for war purposes by the Dual 
Monarchy is about 26,000,000,000 crowns. The country 
is on the alert to carry on military labors with renewed 
vigor. The papers unanimously agree that the Entente 
proposals concerning the various races would, if carried 
into effect, wipe out Austria-Hungary. “ The Entente,” 
says the Austrian press, “ must be on the verge of in- 
sanity to advance at this time so impossible a program.” 
The Monarchy officially denounces the rejection of peace 
overtures and declares: “ Before God and mankind we 
repudiate responsibility for continuance of the war.” 


War Loan and 
Press Views 


France.—France, we are informed by the correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, may come out of the war 
with a new map, whether her exterior boundaries are 
changed or not. Napoleon’s organi- 
zation of her eighty-six departments, 
dating from 1799, has been con- 
demned by many French statesmen as inadequate for the 
needs of modern France. A strong movement which 
since the war has developed into an effective experiment 
in the organization of “regional economic, consultative 
committees ” may bring about a political revision of the 
country into something like eighteen administrative and 
legislative regions. 

The object, according to the same correspondent, is con- 
centration of regional interests now scattered among the 
departments, with a decentralization of administrative 
measures. It would bring the French Republic into 
closer analogy with the Government of the United States 
by giving the proposed regions independence as to local 
regulations and economic problems, such as the eighty- 
six departments have not so far enjoyed. 

The man who has directed the movement, is one of the 
younger men in public life, Jean Hennessy, Deputy from 
the Department of the Charente, and a member of the 
well-known Hennessy family of southwestern France. 
He introduced a bill to that end in the Chamber in 1913. 
It was still unacted upon when the war broke out and M. 
Hennessy joined his regiment. In the interval before the 
Government returned from Bordeaux to Paris, he had 
earned the Military Medal and the British Distinguished 
Service Order. With the reassembling of Parliament, he 


Proposed 
Decentralization 


came back to push his project and succeeded in passing a 
compromise measure for the organization of economic 
consulting committees in each of the nineteen military re- 
gions of France. A Committee of the Chamber has re- 
ported that the results of the experiment are excellent. 


Germany.—The Entente note, says the German press, 
has welded together the nation into an unconquerable 
whole. The terms contained in it are described as “ obvi- 

; ously impossible,” “ insolent ” and “a 
“Preparing for -olossal effrontery,” absolutely barri- 
Armageddon” é 

cading every way to peace. The En- 
tente, says the press, has now established the fact that 
this is a war of conquest on its part, and that its aim is 
“the destruction of Germany as a great Power, the stunt- 
ing and crippling of the German nation.” Now, there- 
fore, that the rejection of “ the olive branch” is regarded 
as final, the country has settled down to prepare for the 
great conflict in the spring. “ Germany,” says a leading 
parliamentarian, “ does not want any of the responsibility 
for that awful battle, knowing that it will be the useless 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of human beings.” 
Nevertheless full confidence is expressed in the outcome 
of the tremendous struggle for which the entire nation 
is now preparing. The same thoughts are briefly ex- 
pressed in the Emperor’s proclamation to the German 
people, and he concludes with the words: 

Burning indignation and holy wrath will redouble the strength 
of every German man and woman, whether it is devoted to 
fighting, to work or to suffering. We are ready for all sacri- 
fices. The God who planted His glorious spirit of freedom in 
the hearts of our brave peoples will also give us and our loyal 
allies, tested in battle, the full victory over all the enemy’s lust 
for power and rage for destruction. 

Addressing his troops on the recent occasion of his 
birthday, the King of Bavaria likewise referred to the 
rejection of the peace offer and added: “ We must now 
continue to fight until our enemies are obliged to ask us 
for peace, which must be honorable, lasting, and worthy 
of the gigantic sacrifices that are being made. It was 
not we who began this terrible war.” A _ resolution, 
similar in spirit, was passed by the Rhineland members of 
the Center Party, declaring that peace talk must now 
cease. “In every German in whose heart there is a sense 
of honor and dignity,” says the Lokal Anzeiger referring 
to the Entente note, “a glance at this document will de- 
stroy the last vestige of a desire for peace.” 


Great Britain.—An interesting. illustration of Eng- 
land’s attitude towards the recent peace offers is the 
fact that in less than four hours after the new war loan 

was opened for subscriptions more 

Ps we than half a billion dollars had been 
pledged. Loans as small as twenty- 

five dollars were received, but a number of corporations 
asked for reservations of from one to five millions, while 
the largest subscription, one hundred million dollars, 
came from an insurance company. Evidently these sub- 
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scribers are in no doubt as to the outcome of the war. 
Speaking generally, the nation’s attitude is that the only 
satisfactory peace will be one built on complete victory 
achieved by the Allies. “ They are convinced,” said Mr. 
Lloyd George in his Guildhall address, “that even war 
is better than peace at the price of Prussian domination 
in Europe.” Referring to the conference of the Allies 
at Rome, the Premier announced that while the Allies 
are under no delusion as to the magnitude of the tasks 
imposed by the war, “all felt that if victory was diffi- 
cult, defeat was impossible.” In discussing the offers 
of peace, he repeated that while all desire peace, “ we 
must see that the foundations of peace are laid solidly. 
We were not offered peace but a trap baited with fine 
words.” 

Such words tempted us once, but the lion now has his eyes 
open. We have rejected no terms, but we have seen that war 
is better than peace at the price of Prussian domination in 
Europe. But where are actually the German peace offers? The 
Allies asked for them, but the Germans did not offer any terms. 
The Allies have made clear in their reply to Germany, and still 
clearer in their reply to the United States, that before they 
attempt to rebuild the temple of peace, they must see that the 
foundations are solid. 

So far as can be ascertained from published reports, 
there is not the slightest indication that England is pre- 
paring for anything else than a redoubled effort to bring 
the war to a close by complete victory. 


Ireland.—According to the Dublin Weekly Freeman 
the release of the untried political prisoners from the two 
camps at Frongoch will give satisfaction to the people of 
Ireland. It was an obvious necessity, 
if any genuine progress towards con- 
ciliating and appeasing Irish opinion 
was to be made. Unfortunately, the Freeman adds, the 
late Government, although evidently convinced that it was 
a right and proper step to take, dallied so long with the 
matter that they left it over to their successors and there- 
by took away from the act some of its grace and value. 
Commenting further upon the release the Freeman says: 


So far as it goes, however, the step now taken will be a 
help and a salve and cannot but make for good order and 
reconciliation in the country. But, after all, it is only a single 
step; it cannot be considered complete by itself as long as so 
many other political prisoners remain incarcerated in Lewes 
Jail. It is true that those men did receive a trial. The kind 
of trial is, however, as yet unknown to the public, for the 
proceedings at the court martial in Dublin were conducted behind 
closed doors, and the nature of the evidence upon which the 
prisoners were sent into penal servitude remains up to this 
moment a secret. The amnesty which has taken place does not, 
therefore, dispose of the question. As the Manchester Guardian 
very truly remarks, a partial amnesty in political matters can- 
not heal; only a complete amnesty can work complete appease- 
ment; and if the Government has really determined upon such 
a policy of conciliation as will tend to produce that favorable 
atmosphere of which Mr. Lloyd George spoke in his first Minis- 
terial statement it must, without undue delay, proceed to deal 
with what is an even larger and perhaps more serious affair 
than that of the Frongoch prisoners. Our contemporary [the 


The Irish 
Prisoners 
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Guardian] asks for a thorough appeasement which, in this in- 
stance, postulates a general amnesty, and urges the Premier to 
follow out to its legitimate conclusion the logic of his own 
policy. The fact that the men still in prison were tried while 
the men now free were not does not materially alter the case 
from that point of view, and it is to be hoped sincerely that 
the Prime Minister will ponder deeply the advice of the great 
Liberal paper, which is so consistently sensible, sympathetic and 
right in its attitude upon Irish problems. 

For a considerable period Mr. Dillon has been holding 
the case of these men before the attention of Parliament 
and Ministers. According to the Freeman, two months 
ago, he asked for the publication of the Dublin court- 
martial. The late Government promised publication, 
but had not fulfilled the promise when it fell. Quite re- 
cently again, Mr. Dillon made his demand and Mr. Bonar 
Law promised to look into the matter immediately. The 
Freeman expresses the hope that Mr. Bonar Law will 
feel honorably bound by the promise of the late Govern- 
ment of which he was himself an important member. 


Italy.—For some time, in Italy as in nearly every other 
country in Europe, the events of the war have been 
driven from the front page and from the headlines of the 
Roman and provincial papers to give 
way to all the news available con- 
cerning the peace proposals of the 
Central Powers. In some political circles and associa- 
tions, the desire was expressed that, before rejecting the 
German proposals absolutely, it would be well to ascer- 
tain what the German ideas of peace really were. Thus, 
the “ Catholic” group in Parliament presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies, the following order of the day: 


The “ Catholic” 
Party 


The Chamber trusts that the Government, in view of the 
declaration of the enemy Powers that they are disposed to en- 
ter on peace negotiations, shall examine the question according 
to the aspirations of the Italian people, who wish for an honor- 
able, advantageous peace, in conformity with the principles of 
justice and nationality; while they are ready to do their duty 
to the full and with all their strength, if necessary, for the at- 
tainment of those lofty aims. 


The so-called Catholic party, which presented these 
resolutions, consists of over a score of deputies who are 
excelent Catholics, and hold that religion must not be 
confined to the sphere of private duties, but must be 
carried into public life. They differ in their political 
views but are united in this. Signor Meda, Minister of 
Finance in the present Boselli Cabinet, is the head of 
the group. : 

Their position, however, says the London Tablet, is 
anomalous for, while Signor Meda is referred to in the 
Catholic press as the Catholic leader and his friends in 
the Chamber as the Catholic party, the late Pontiff made 
it clear that the Holy See not only declined to recognize 
them as the Catholic party, but strongly objected to the 
formation of any such party in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It is clearly understood, adds the English journal, that 
this “‘ Catholic” group represent only themselves and 
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their constituents and that their political activity involves 
no responsibility whatever on the part of the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Italy. 


Rome.—Much curiosity is felt as to the attitude of the 
Holy See towards the peace offer of the Central Powers. 
Guesses and surmises had been spread broadcast, espe- 
cially in the days when, for some un- 
known reason, the note of the Central 
Powers, though published in England 
and America, had not appeared in any Italian newspaper. 
Instead, according to the London Tablet, the Giornale 
d'Italia, favored the public with an account of the impres- 
sion made on the Holy Father and his Secretary of 
State by a private communication from Germany. and 
Austria regarding some of the terms of peace. The Pope, 
it appears, says the 7ablet, thought that the Central Pow- 
ers would be content with a return to the status quo ante 
bellum, but in this communication they declare that they 
want territory, indemnities and various other things, and 
of course Benedict XV is greatly disappointed, because 
such demands tie his hands against making further efforts 
to bring about a cessation of the conflict. 

The Tablet adds that there is not a single word of 
truth in this or any other of the stories in circulation, such 
as, for instance, the one which details that his Holiness 
recently summoned two of the foreign Cardinals still in 
Rome, one of whom is supposed to have been Cardinal 
Bourne, to discuss the situation caused by the peace pro- 
posal. The one thing that can be positively affirmed is 
that the Pope is giving the whole matter his most atten- 
tive consideration. Now more than ever must Catholics 
be on their guard against the rumors so rife in the press 
concerning the intentions, the acts and the policy of the 
Holy See. 


The Pope and the 
Peace Proposal 


Russia.—Dispatches dated Petrograd, January 10, 
brought the news that Premier Trepoff, after holding 
office only seven weeks, has resigned to give place to 
Prince Golitzine. The new Prime 
Minister is reported to belong to the 
extreme conservative group, and to 
have shown as a member of the Imperial Council little 
sympathy with the progressive tendencies represented by 
the retiring Premier. The inability of Trepoff to pre- 
serve a strong united Cabinet, it is said, made his resigna- 
tion necessary, and with him went Count Ignatieff, the 
Minister of Public Instruction. An interviewer writes 
as follows regarding the character of Prince Golitzine’s 
future policy: 


Ministerial 
Changes 


“T have not yet had time to formulate a program, but my 
watchword will be, ‘Everything for the war; everything for 
victory.’ Being occupied with this aim, we cannot now think 
of reforms in the interior. After victory we can begin the reor- 
ganization cf our internal life.’ The new Premier said he was 


a firm believer in the responsibility of Ministers only to the 
will of the Emperor, and that in this principle the Government 
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must be united. “ This, however,” he continued, “does not exclude 
the legislative chambers from taking an interest in the affairs 
of government. There is no reason to believe that the work 
of these chambers will be postponed beyond the date already 
set for reconvening.” 


The new Premier is said to be on good terms with 
ex-Premiers Goremykin and Stuermer and to share the 
political opinions of M. Protopopoff, the Minister of the 
Interior, who is unpopular with the Duma owing to his 
alleged pro-German sympathies. 


Spain.—Ever since the general strike of last summer, 
the persecutions and the attacks which the Catholic Rail- 
waymen’s Syndicate of Valladolid has been suffering at 
the hands of the Socialist and Rail- 
way Societies, have been unrelenting. 
In not a few instances, the attacks 
have been directed in the most cowardly fashion against 
the wives and the children of the Catholic workmen. A 
painful feature of the whole incident has been the in- 
difference and apathy of the authorities in the face of 
these repeated aggressions. Many Catholic journals how- 
ever, and especially the E/ Debate, have carried on a 
vigorous campaign in favor of the Catholic workers, call- 
ing upon the men to hold aloft the banner of Catholic 
syndicalism, and rally the thinking men of all parties to 
the support of its principles. 

With this object, so we are informed by the Spanish 
correspondent of the /rish Catholic, El Debate opened a 
subscription in its columns and convoked a mass meeting 
in Madrid to present the funds subscribed, to the repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic railway men and to voice the 
wide-spread condemnation of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. The meeting was successful beyond all expecta- 
tion. It was attended by a large representation from all 
the Catholic laboring bodies and other societies of Madrid 
embracing all the Maurist centers. Those present in- 
cluded the Marquis de Figueroa, formerly Prime Minis- 
ter, and one Senator, the Viscount Val de Erro. The 
latter promised to bring the matter before the Senate. 
The meeting brought out in unmistakable light the true 
character and aims of the Socialist railway organization 
and their leaders and exploiters, among whom, it was 
affirmed there was not a single railway man. The sum 
of 4,000 pesetas, $800, was handed to the President of the 
Catholic Syndicate of Valladolid to encourage him in his 
struggle for the right of Catholics to form trade-unions 
governed by Christian principles and ideals. For 
Catholics realize that if this Socialist attack is successful, 
the fate of the Catholic Miners’ Syndicate, of the agricul- 
tural syndicates, and of every other labor association that 
maintains its religious principles and which is not at the 
beck of Socialist agitators would be sealed. ‘It is to be 
hoped that the Romanones Ministry, which for a few 
hours during the week was out of office but was soon back 
again, may find time to listen to the just demands of the 
Catholic railway men and redress their just grievances. 


Protest of the 
Catholic Trainmen 
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The Imagination 


MicHae_ Mauer, S.J., M.A., Lir.D. 


HE imagination is looked on with suspicion, not to 
say hostility, by moralists, logicians, teachers, 
and other working common-sense folk. Yet, as 

it is a natural power of the human mind, it cannot be 
something bad in itself; and a very brief account of the 
psychology of this faculty may be of interest to readers 
not familiar with lengthy discussions of the subject. 

The term, imagination, signifies in general the power 
which the mind possesses of forming representations 
of objects in their absence. It pertains to the cognitive 
activities of the mind, as distinguished from those of 
appetency. Strictly understood it belongs to the sensuous 
or lower, rather than to the spiritual or higher order, 
of mental life. In its most elementary form it is merely 
‘the capacity of the soul to reproduce a sensation, or 
rather the representation of a sensation in the absence 
of the physical stimulus. It is as essentially dependent 
on the bodily organism as the sensation itself. 

The physical correlate of any normal sensation, say, of 
touch or of sight, is, firstly, an excitation of the outer end 
of the sense-organ, the transmission thence of a physio- 
logical change—about the nature of which we know prac- 
tically nothing—along the connecting nerve, or bunch of 
nerves, up to the brain, and secondly, resulting from 
this, some disturbance among the cells and fibers in a 
particular quarter of the brain. The most obvious of 
these three stages is the impression at the external 
terminus, and so we justly say that we see with our eyes, 
taste with our tongue and feel with our skin; but if either 
the connecting nerve, or the corresponding brain-center 
be destroyed the sensation is no longer felt. 

The exercise of the imagination also involves a physio- 
logical process, but this is initiated at the brain-center, 
which is its main field of activity. For this reason the 
cerebrum itself, or rather part of it, used to be called the 
organ of the imagination. In vivid imagination we are 
often conscious of a tingling or tremor even in the ex- 
ternal sense-organ, and there is truth in the assertion 
that the images of the imagination physiologically engage 
the same track as the original sensations. The imagina- 
tion is thus an organic faculty intrinsically dependent on 
the organism just as the external senses. But its chief 
bodily apparatus is in the brain, its activity originates 
from within, and its images are reproductions of sensa- 
tions; hence it was called by the Schoolmen, an internal 
sense. Its images moreover are of a concrete and indi- 
vidualistic character like the sensations or perceptions 
which they reproduce. 

Although, when speaking of imagination, we usually 
think of visual images, it is worth noting that each of our 
other senses also has this complementary power attached 





to it. The musician who composes an opera, the cook 
who compounds a new dainty, the chemist who tests an 
odorous gas, and the draper who feels the quality of a 
piece of cloth, all alike hold before their mind an 
imagined ideal with which the specimen under considera- 
tion is compared. There is therefore some plausibility in 
the statement that we have as many imaginations and 
memories as senses. 

Illusions and hallucinations are usually placed to the 
credit, or rather discredit, of the imagination, and with 
some justice. But what is overlooked is the very con- 
siderable part this faculty plays in normal acts of sense- 
perception, which are much more complex processes than 
we are wont to suppose. We commonly say that we see 
the distance of different objects in the landscape, their 
diverse sizes, and the solid shapes of those near us. Yet 
it is almost, if not quite, certain that sight originally pre- 
sents to us only two dimensions of space, an extended, 
flat picture variously colored and shaded. Merely clos- 
ing one eye diminishes to some extent our appreciation of 
the third dimension of space. It was by experience of 
the tactile sensations, by the muscular feelings of move- 
ment, by the strain connected with the slightly diverse 
pictures of near solid objects, seen by each eye, and by 
the perspective appearance of objects at varying dis- 
tances, that we learned to interpret the scene presented 
to our gaze. This process of interpretation soon be- 
came so rapid and easy that now, as far back as we can 
remember, we seem to have.been able directly and 
immediately to see the solidity and distance of objects. 
Thus what in adult life appears to be merely an instan- 
taneous act of vision really includes imagination of tactile 
and motor feelings. In the visual perception, for in- 
stance, of an orange, or a peach, the sensation of sight 
presents merely a colored disk, but through associations 
in the past, the imagination reproduces faint images of 
sensations of contact, movement, taste and smell, and 
the effect of the whole complex impression is to excite 
the intellect to the recognition of the object as the 
familiar fruit. That an important part was played by 
the imagination in normal perception was recognized by 
the Schoolmen, though they did not analyze the.process 
in detail. When through some irregular condition of 
the organism or environment, or some special associa- 
tion in the past, the imagination functions abnormally, 
in proportion, to the data directly supplied by an external 
sense we have illusion or hallucination. 

Ordinarily, however, we think of the imagination as 
concerned in the representations of non-existent objects, 
known to be such. The faculty thus understood has been 
variously divided by psychologists into reproductive and 
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productive, or creative imagination, passive and active 
imagination, and the like. Esthetic imagination is the 
great faculty of art. In the mental endowment of the 
architect, the painter, the poet, the musical composer, 
fertility of imagination plays a chief part. Esthetic 
taste and judgment have to select from the materials 
which the fancy pours forth, but the quality of the work 
will be conditioned by the richness of the imagery sup- 
plied. The necessity of imagination in works of 
mechanical contrivance and inventions is evident. The 
power of holding before the mind a clear and distinct 
image of the object to be found is one of the most valu- 
able qualifications of constructive ability. In the more 
concrete sciences, such as geology, botany and zoology, 
imagination is almost as much called upon as in history 
and literature. In the region of original research, 
whether in science or history, a fertile imagination is 
at once a valuable servant and a most dangerous master. 

Although, as we have already observed, the activity 
of the imagination is in itself of a sensuous, organic 
nature, and is possessed by the lower animals, yet in man 


A Sectarian Medley 


J. A. M. 


Lucifer gone astray, had slain or banished the 

Catholic Bishops and clergy of England who 
would not conform to his will and bow to his new ecclesi- 
astical lordship, and had driven out all Religious Orders, 
appropriating their properties, England was in a worse 
state, from an ecclesiastical point of view, than is Mexico 
today. 

At the Restoration under Queen Mary the bells 
throughout England rang forth in joyous peals, and the 
people spontaneously demonstrated their happiness in 
glad festivities which told, as naught else could, that after 
Henry VIII had done his worst the heart of England was 
still Catholic. But a two-edged sword was to pierce that 
heart in a brief space, and in a very few years the work 
of Henry VIII was more completely accomplished under 
the young Edward VI, at the dictation of the Continental 
reformers who had now sought refuge in England. It 
was under Edward that the Missal was despoiled of its 
Catholic features and the Mass abolished. 

Under Elizabeth Protestantism was firmly established. 
This Protestantism, if possible, was further Protestant- 
ized under Cromwell, who introduced into the benefices 
of the English Church his Nonconformist ministers lack- 
ing even the invalid orders which the State Church could 
bestow. When, a few years later, by the “ Act of Con- 
formity,” these Nonconformist ministers received the 
invalid orders of the English Church, devoid of right in- 
tention and form and utterly de-Catholicized, even the 
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it is usually interwoven with thought or supra-sensuous 
consciousness. The creative and esthetic forms of its 
action are indeed possible only under the guidance and 
control of reason. As a matter of fact in normal human 
cognition we hardly ever find the functioning of intellect 
and sense completely separate, though they are essen- 
tially distinct powers. It is the same indivisible soul 
which is both sentient and rational, and its conscious life 
exhibits itself in a current of activity in which its diverse 
grades and elements are so interfused and blended that 
although we can adequately distinguish them by mental 
analysis, yet we can rarely, if ever, effect complete physi- 
cal separation between them. 

The importance then of imagination in the economy of 
all higher human life is so considerable that even though 
the moralist find in it a plentiful fount of temptation, the 
logician an active agency of illusion and error, and the 
teacher a constant source of inattention, nevertheless the 
true conclusion is, not that this faculty is to be starved or 
suppressed, but that it is to be cultivated, educated and 
controlled. 


and Christian Unity 
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possibility of a restoration, such as was effected under 
Mary, had long since vanished forever. Even had the 
right intention and form been supplied, they would have 
been as wells without water, without vitality. A species 
of “ tactual succession” had long since ceased to connote 
valid orders. A seedless logan-berry had been developed 
from a self-perpetuating fruit, without power of con- 
tinuity. The spasmodic effort of Laud and Charles I was 
the last muscular twitch of the body from which the Cath- 
olic spirit had already flown. Merry England had be- 
come a doleful land of protest against all that belonged 
to her peace. 

There were, indeed, Catholics in England during the 
reign of Elizabeth, but they did not belong to the Church 
of England, which had abolished the Mass and adopted 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, thoroughly anti- 
Catholic in character. From Elizabeth to Cromwell, from 
Cromwell to the Georges, from George IV to the present 
king, the Church of England has continued Protestant 
and must so continue, till she is no more. As in Eliza- 
beth’s reign there were Catholics in England, so too are 
there today, but they do not belong to the Church of 
England which, by her own confession and the common 
consent of all men, is Protestant. 

It is in the light of the above facts that we must glance 
at the movements within either the Protestant Church of 
England or the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America today, for in origin and nature they 
are essentially one, and the movements within the one 








are reflected in the other. The aridity of Protestantism 
within the Church of England prior to the Oxford Move- 
ment is illustrated by the fact that when Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism, discovered the doctrines of fast- 
ing and regeneration-in-baptism in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and taught them, he was twitted by his Anglican 
brethren for entertaining these notions. 

What Methodism had to do with the rise of the Ox- 
ford Movement we probably should have to go outside 
the annals of English church history to discover. There 
was doubtless a nexus betwixt the two, were it nothing 
more than the two beliefs mentioned, which also charac- 
terized the Oxford Movement at its beginning. Appar- 
ently the Oxford Movement, at its inception, was nothing 
more than a Wesleyan movement somewhat differently 
circumstanced. What very soon gave it another color and 
turn was the fact that it went outside the Church of Eng- 
land to borrow oil for its lamp; and the more it bor- 
rowed the more apparent did the borrowing become so 
that now we can ask High Church Anglicans: What 
have you today which gives you a semblance of Cath- 
olicism that you have not borrowed direct from the Cath- 
olic Church? 

All those things which give High Churchmen a quasi- 
resemblance to Catholics, in doctrine, customs and devo- 
tions, are taken immediately from Catholic sources and 
authorities, with a gratified acknowledgment to that 
effect. And the fact that they are borrowed entails the 
sequence that, in proportion as Anglicans are godly, they 
must pay back again; for only “the ungodly borroweth 
and payeth not again.” The growing consciousness that 
they had borrowed so extensively from “Rome” re- 
acted finally against Anglicanism in the birth of a “ Pro- 
Roman Party,” a party whose conscience could no longer 
remain isolated from the essential source of its develop- 
ment along Catholic lines, but felt impelled to lift up its 
eyes towards the Eternal City, to acknowledge as jure 
divino the primacy of the Pope, and to pay Peter’s Pence 
as an act of homage to Rome. This, Father Paul, of 
the Society of the Atonement, and his followers did for 
the space of two years or more before they made their 
submission to the Catholic Church. And this submission, 
in a measure, was a paying back again to the Catholic 
Church what the advanced Anglicans had borrowed. 

Before this submission, there was in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church this distinctly “ Pro-Roman Party ”; 
there was also, and there is today, a “Catholic Party,” 
trying to persuade itself that it is satisfied with this neo- 
Catholicism illuminated by a borrowed light ; beside these 
there is another party, shading off from the “ Catholic 
Patty,” which is content to call itself “ High Church,” 
with a fondness for ritual, apart from such tests as con- 
fession and fasting-communion. And these three parties, 
the “ Pro-Roman,” the “Catholic Party,” and “ High 
Church,” with their confused distinctions, are all children 
of the Oxford Movement. 

Then, there are the “Moderate Churchmen,” with ill- 
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defined leanings in various directions, who do not believe 
in extremes of faith or doubt in definite form; these are 
essentially conventional in nature, “ Via-Medians ” in all 
matters. 

Next, perhaps, to these are the Broad Churchmen, 
whose churchmanship is agnostic latitudinarianism per- 
sonified, “ spiritualizing ” every definite doctrine and then 
vaporizing what it has spiritualized. To this party a 
bishop is a convenient figurehead only; orders are essen- 
tially non-essential to the sort of sacraments in which it 
believes ; interdenominationalism, on the basic residuum 
which would satisfy a Unitarian, is its slogan. 

Finally, there is the only consistent Episcopalian, the 
“ Low Churchman,” who believes in the Reformation as 
an end in itself, and in Protestantism, and is avowedly 
anti-Catholic and will have nothing to do with “ priest- 
craft,” “ ritual” or “ devotions ” exterior to the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Nowhere are the lines clearly defined between these 
parties. By reason of family traditions, changes of 
pastors or change of residence on the part of the people 
themselves, you will find in the average congregation of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in unknown quantities 
and diverse proportions, all these religious phases of 
thought from Unitarianism to pronounced Catholic views. 

The strangest conglomeration, however, to be found in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, is that embraced by its 
official sanction of the “ Conference on Faith and Order,” 
which epitomizes that shallow breadth of Episcopalianism 
which has for its motive a desire for interdenominational 
unity. The scope of this unity is, perhaps, adequately 
expressed by a paragraph from Bishop Brown, the head 
of the Protestant diocese of Arkansas, which was widely 
quoted with more approval than disapproval in the Epis- 
copalian papers: 

It is a paramount duty of the Anglo-American Church to take 
prompt and adequate measures for such a denominationalizing 
of her historic Episcopate as will result in (1) the almost im- 
mediate restoration through a common ministry of the Com- 
munion of Saints to the English-speaking Protestant Christians 
of the United States; (2) the gradual promotion among them of 
the unity of cooperation, confederation and organization; and 
(3) the ultimate development of an United Church for the 
United States, in which all Anglo-American Christians of every 
name, including of course Romanists, will be brought together 
into the unity of a great national Catholic organization. 

Two years later, in 1910, the Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Chicago and. a High 
Churchman, in a pastoral letter to his diocese on Christian 
Unity, said: “The time may come when we shall have 
a pope but not The Pope.” 

When the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church at Cincinnati in the autumn of 1910 adopted 
the resolution for a “ Conference on Faith and Order,” it 
made a general overture to denominations of every name, 
which, together with the already established open-pulpit- 
canon, amounted to a declaration of fellowship with Pro- 
testantism, and an acknowledgement of the failure of Pro- 
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testantism apart from some process of confederation 
which might hold the hope of a species of Protestant 
unity. 

A few weeks ago the Missionary remarked : 

Anglicanism is interesting because it is Protestantism in minia- 
ture. It is a little bundle of sects within the bigger bundle of 
Protestantism. In fact, Anglicans who dream the big- 
gest dreams are possessed by the delusion that the clashing of 
all kinds of religious and moral standards makes Anglicanism 
the hope of Christendom. 


Those possessed of a knowledge of the various views 
and practices within the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which range from an ill-disguised agnosticism to belief 
in his Holiness as the lawful Primate of all Christendom, 
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know that the scope of the above allegation is not over- 
drawn. Well did Father Paul say, in the November issue 
of the Lamp: 

Those of our Anglican brethren who sincerely long and pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem will save themselves from everlasting 
disappointment and the premature death of every fond hope 
which sprang from the grave of its predecessor, if they will only 
open their eyes to see that Our Blessed Lord and Saviour united 
St. Peter with Himself as the foundation-rock on which He built 
His Church, and fellowship with that Rock is the divine and 
only way to realize Christian Unity. 

But alas! few Anglicans can be brought to this state 
of mind. However strong their “ Romanizing ” tenden- 
cies, most Episcopalians hold the Protestant principle of 
private judgment. 


Cardinal Manning as I Knew Him 


F. H. O’DoNNELL 


UMOR has it that at the close of this war we may 
R expect the publication of a well-written and au- 

thorized life of Cardinal Manning, which will be 
based upon a great mass of documents in addition to the 
Purcell sources of supply, and intended to remove the 
sort of obloquy which Purcell’s curiously incompetent 
indiscretion cast upon the memory of the great Church- 
man among outsiders, who were naturally ignorant of the 
statesmanlike Cardinal’s real history. The official friends 
of the Cardinal certainly waited long enough before un- 
dertaking the promised vindication. The two bulky 
tomes of Purcell’s life of Manning have had time to enter 
into history with no adequate contradiction or correction. 
The volumes were in themselves full of documentary 
matter which form the most complete refutation of most 
of Purcell’s misinterpretations; but there was nobody in 
official or unofficial quarters apparently who cared to take 
the trouble to explain where the defaulting biographer 
sinned by deficiency of comprehension or, more often, by 
excess of imagination. I have often wondered if the 
most brilliant fancy can come near the flights of absurd 
invention which can be achieved by a very dull man who 
has to explain what he does not like and what he cannot 
understand. When I first read Purcell’s life of the 
Cardinal the pitiful ignorance of the biographer struck 
me as astounding. Nearly all the great objects which 
Manning had in view, and which he endeavored to realize 
with the utmost power of his forceful nature, appear to 
have been utterly unknown and utterly unsuspected by 
Purcell. Take, for instance, Manning’s opposition to the 
Kulturkampf, which was the matter which identified him 
most closely with the championship of Catholicism 
throughout the entire world. That opposition became a 
moral and intellectual crusade against Caesaro-papism 
and the encroachment of the State upon the Church, and 
brought Manning into the closest contact with all kinds of 


English leaders of thought; turning Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster, into a place of pilgrimage for 
Catholic prelates and statesmen from every country in 
Europe as well as from many lands beyond the Aflantic. 
Purcell, the extraordinary biographer of the great 
Churchman, hardly mentions, if at all, the greatest period 
of Cardinal Manning’s activity. I believe that it was the 
work done by Manning against the Bismarckian Church 
legislation after 1871 which more than anything else ob- 
tained from Pope Pius IX that crowning honor of the 
Roman cardinalate. 

I knew Manning most intimately for over twenty 
years, and most of all during the period of the Kultur- 
kampf. Being myself engaged as a foreign editor in the 
study and criticism of Continental affairs, for I had in 
the Catholic press the special function of foreign writer 
on the Tablet of those days, I was naturally brought 
into constant contact with the Archbishop of West- 
minster. Whom did I not meet at Archbishop’s House 
in those years? Spain, France, Hungary, Austria, all 
sent distinguished or eminent visitors to thank and en- 
courage the English champion of the Church’s liberties. 
Few weeks passed without a deputation or a delegation 
from the Catholic Rhineland, or from Prussian Poland, 
and similar countries, in which the Prussian system of 
gagging and binding or exiling the priests and bishops 
was in brutal operation. Indeed, all men who loved 
liberty were welcome at the table and to the company 
of the great English prelate who defended the rights 
of Rome with that charming air of freedom of opinion 
which is naturally sacrosanct to a born Englishman. 
Broad-minded writers who were then at the summit of 
their fame, like R. H. Hutton and Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son, alternated with deputies of the German Center 
Party and simple Rhineland parish priests, who had been 
sleeping in hedges and ditches, hiding from Bismarck’s 






















































policemen, for weeks and months, and who had come 

over for a good deal of help and a little rest at West- 
minster. I think that it was Manning’s tenacious, un- 
swerving, ubiquitous exposure of the persecuting little- 
ness of the great Bismarck which more than anything 
else founded the Cardinal’s great popularity among his 
British countrymen. He loved to use such old-fashioned 
British arguments about freedom of conscience and 
rights of worship that even stubborn Nonconformists en- 
thusiastically declared that somehow or other this red- 
clad son of Rome appeared to love spiritual liberty for 
its own sake! We had a very clever sub-editor on the 
Tablet who had formerly been an Anglican missionary 
in Africa, and he used to say, to the Cardinal’s great de- 
light, that the “ Cardinal would have been a great Non- 
conformist if he had not missed his vocation by going 
to Rome.” As a matter of fact, Cardinal Manning could 
not conceive Christianity without authority, but he had 
intense sympathy with the Nonconformist detestation of 
State control. Of course, I am speaking strictly of the 
Nonconformists of thirty or forty years ago, like Dr. 
Dale of Birmingham. Nowadays the Nonconformists 
have suffered a sea-change. They will now take as 
much public control and public money as they can pocket 
for the exclusive benefit of schools that suit their special 
taste in dogma; but no money and no liberty for the 
Anglican or Catholic, if they can manage it. Like the 
man who cherished truth so exclusively that he never 
divulged it, the modern Nonconformist wants to keep all 
liberty for himself. 

Cardinal Manning was the first clergyman, being then 
Archbishop resident at York Place, whom I visited in 
London in 1871, with introductions from old friends of 
his in the Irish Hierarchy. When he heard that I was a 
candidate for Parliament in 1874 he wrote to encourage 
and congratulate me. Some of his letters to me on the 
Home Rule question were noble State papers full of sage 
considerations of the rights of nationhood. The in- 
timacy of our relations prevented many letters, as I had 
the run of the Archbishop’s House from morning to 
night. A thousand cosy interviews on all the questions of 
the day were spent with him in his big study, until faith- 
ful old Newman (his major-domo, not the Cardinal!) 
came with his warning, “Now it’s time for your 
Eminence to rest. Your Eminence mustn’t keep out of 
bed all night like the House of Commons!” There was 
nothing in England, Ireland, and the two hemispheres 
we did not discuss during that quarter of a century. 

It would be quite impossible to write a life of Manning 
which is not a caricature as well as a libel unless you 
thoroughly bear in mind and always realize, that you are 
writing the life of a great and conscientious servant of 
Church and State, whose whole existence was dominated 
by definite ideals of duty which he never altered and 
from which he never failed. I would briefly charac- 
terize these motives or ideals of Cardinal Manning’s 
pastorate which was patriotic as well as religious or 
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denominational: (1) There was a deep attachment to 
everything Christian and life-serving in the Church of 
England. He condemned her deficiencies as one who 
had left her must in conscience do; but he always honored 
the motives of her ministers and teachers and her peo- 
ple; and he would curse the hand, especially the Catholic 
hand, which would do anything to undermine the King- 
dom of God in England by injuring a devout community 
of Christian men and women. “Let us replace her in 
God’s good time. Let us not dare to wreck her merely to 
do the devil’s work.” (2) Cardinal Manning hated and 
deplored the hostility between so many English and Irish 
Catholics in England. He knew that the Irish Catholics 
had no wish to continue it. He knew that it would de- 
prive the English Catholics themselves of security and 
influence in the future. He shrank from certain fashion- 
able English Catholic schools which seemed to perpetuate 
the ancient wrong. He felt that his love of Catholic 
equality surrounded him with bitter and not very 
scrupulous enemies. (3) Cardinal Manning came slowly 
to recognize the wisdom of self-government for Ireland 
in intimate and intangible union with Imperial supremacy 
in the common affairs of the Kingdom and dominions of 
the Empire. He did not attach much importance to so- 
called illustrations of Home Rule Constitutions else- 
where in the world. “Our coat should be cut in our 
own fashion. There are no lessons like those of our own 
history.” (4) Then there was ever present in his mind 
the detestation of force oppressing right, for the domina- 
tion of the material over the spiritual, for the rule of the 
State over the Church, for the Caesaro-papism of mon- 
archies and electorates, of the mailed masters of legions 
and the wily manipulators of democracies. I remember 
that I had written a satire which had some little vogue 
in those days, and Cardinal Manning had read it and 
kindly praised it. There were two lines of it which had 
the gift of wreathing his ascetic features in a humorous 
smile: 
“To gage the godhead of the Pontiff State, 
Go view the Commons in a Church debate.” 

I often used to visit the scenes of the Bismarckian per- 
secution and when I came back I always had a budget 
of stories and personal experiences of the wily war of 
plot and counter-plot with which the stout German 
priests and peasants exhausted, baffled, defeated, and 
made ridiculous the spies and constabulary of all the 
Bismarckian brigands. No Irish crowd ever rocked with 
more hearty amusement at the tale of the police who cap- 
tured the barrels of salt water where they expected un- 
licensed mountain whisky, than the great English Cardi- 
nal, as he heard how the Rhineland Catholics ferried the 
priests and Bishops over the great river to administer 
the forbidden Sacraments, when half the forces of the 
Prussian Crown were mustered fifty miles away to de- 
fend the State forests from an expected poaching in 
mass of the “ Free Hunters ” of a score of Catholic terri- 
tories. The Free Hunters had come down in thousands 
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with fowling-pieces and bands of music. The police and 
the spies had tried to bar every access to the haunts of 
wild pigeon and roebuck. Meantime there had been thous- 
ands of Confirmations and more even of rustic marriages 
which had had to wait many months till persecuted 
pastors had been able, like so much contraband, to slip 
through the cordon of spies. Now and then the spare- 
knit figure of the Cardinal raised itself like a man-at- 
arms, as the tale went on to tell of the tragic day beneath 
Cologne cathedral, when beloved Archbishop Paul 
Melchers was taken away to jail from the midst of half 
a million of his devoted people; while his priests suc- 
ceeded in preventing a single blow that might have 
provoked the volleys of regiments ready to shoot. Cardi- 
nal Manning’s life was a life well filled. 


A Nauseous Philosophy and Poor 
Arguments 


Austin O’Mattey, M.D. 


BOUT the end of last October there was a meeting 
in Philadelphia of a Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and a few of the women in this convention invited Mrs. 
Sanger to address the meeting, on birth-control. Some 
others objected, and Mrs. Sanger did not appear. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger lamented that the “ good 
woman, Mrs. Sanger” was prevented by the inconsider- 
ate from airing her views. A day or two afterward the 
New York police arrested the “good woman, Mrs. 
Sanger ” for conducting a birth-control clinic in opposi- 
tion to the State penal code. She was released on bail. 
Among the front-row tomtom beaters in this uplift 
“show” are Mrs. Sanger, Emma Goldman, Ben Reit- 
man, Rose Pastor Stokes, and Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf. 
Dr. Jacobi was among them, but when the New York 
Medical Society turned against the galaxy, he apparently 
was with the Medical Society. Curiously these people 
are of the same nation as was Judah’s son of the bar sinis- 
ter, the primitive birth-controller. 

While this Philadelphian affair was recent I wrote an 
article against the birth-control indecency for the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, which was published after con- 
siderable delay. On December 15, Dr. Knopf sent a 
letter to the Ledger, in favor of birth-control, in which 
he assured his readers that he would refute what I said. 
As far as I can judge he exaggerated the efficiency of 
his refutation, as I shall show here. I wrote a short com- 
ment on his letter to the Ledger, but the editor refused 
to publish my defense. I do not blame him, because I 


feel even now somewhat foolish in tackling the argument 
Dr. Knopf presented ; it is like disputing with the Menace 
or Tom Watson; but some one should attack this danger- 
ous nonsense because the foolish believe it. 

Any argument from the moral side is useless with the 
birth-control people ; for that matter, argument from any 
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source is useless, but the propaganda is so widespread that 
argument is worth while, because it may influence decent 
men in the legislatures and in Congress. Lobbyists are 
working in Washington now to get a Federal law which 
will permit the scattering of birth-control literature. 
Apart from its legislative aspect the doctrine is affecting 
a growing number of Christian women, because it is hard 
to keep linen white in a soft-coal atmosphere. 

The birth-control advocates say that a small family, 
obtained by the crime of the son of Judah, has quality, 
but that the big family has only quantity. Any bio- 
graphical dictionary will show that this assertion is false. 
One of the greatest men America produced was Benja- 
min Franklin, and he was the seventeenth child of his 
parents; Theodore Schwann, the discoverer of the cell 
doctrine in biology, a leading scientist of the world, was 
one of fourteen children; Sir Francis Drake, the most 
efficient pirate England ever produced, was one of twelve 
sons; Jonathan Edwards was one of eleven children; 
General Grant, one of six children; Horace Greeley, one 
of seven; General Nathaniel Greene, one of nine; Henry 
Ward Beecher, one of thirteen, all of whom were noted; 
Thomas Jefferson, one of ten; General Sherman and his 
brother, Senator John, two of eleven children; Charles 
Sumner, one of nine; and so on. Shakespeare, Thomas 
Linacre, the greatest scholar of the English Renaissance, 
Keats, Burns, Pius X, Volta, Helmholtz, Claude Bernard, 
Pasteur, Virchow, Hatiy, Cook, the navigator, Henry 
Clay, and innumerable other great men, were the children 
of parents who were almost paupers, and who had never 
heard of birth-control. Everyone knows that in the 
families where there is one child, this child instead of 
being an example of “ quality,” is, as a rule, a private or 
public nuisance. 

Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf said that Miss Emma Duke, in 
Johnstown, Pa., and Dr. Alice Hamilton, in Chicago, 
found that more children die in big families than in small 
families. We all strongly suspected that more persons 
die in a big group than in a small one, but in the name of 
all imbecility what connection this fact has with birth- 
control is beyond me. These uncoverers of the obvious 
even found an Italian woman who had borne twenty-two 
children, but raised only two. They omitted to tell the 
obvious disease this Italian woman had. There were a 
number of babies drowned in the Johnstown flood, there- 
fore the Johnstown women should have exercised birth- 
control. I wonder how this argument was missed, it is 
just as good as those used by Dr. Knopf. 

He also says he has observed that, in families which 
have from five to nine children, tuberculosis, with surpris- 
ing regularity, attacks the youngest children rather than 
the eldest. It is also surprising that no one else has ever 
observed this alleged fact ; which is not a fact. 

He finds also a reduction in the general death-rate in 
Holland since 1881, when, he says, birth-control clinics 
began to work in that country. There is much birth-con- 
trol talk in the United States of late but the general death- 






































rate, except for infectious diseases, is increasing in the 
United States, as Dr. Fisk and others have shown to our 
alarm. In Holland, Sweden, Germany, England, Wales, 
France, and elsewhere, the death-rate for all diseases had 
been decreasing steadily for nearly three generations be- 
fore the birth-control orators were turned loose at all. 
No; since 1881 the Dutch have been eating more bananas ; 
that is the reason their death-rate is decreasing. If it is 
not the reason, it is as plausible as Dr. Knopf’s reason. 

In the seventeenth century France was the acknowl- 
edged leader among the nations of Europe, and her 
population was thirty-eight per cent of the combined 
population of the chief nations of Europe; now it has a 
population which is only eleven per cent of that number. 
It was by far the most populous nation of Europe, but 
even before the war it had fallen to the seventh place. 
Its 40,000,000 are certainly no match now for Germany’s 
65,000,000. Dr. Knopf quotes someone as saying: 
“France today is presenting her splendid spectacle of 
utter efficiency to the world because only the fittest of her 
people have survived, and the chief factor has admittedly 
been contraception.” France is on her knees begging 
Heaven to stop the war before she bleeds to death. The 
fact that the war is going on at all is due largely to 
French birth-control. If France had had the morality of 
“savages,” and a human development, Germany would 
have been afraid to attack her at all. She has practised 
wretched birth-control to hoard money, but since the war 
began she has seen fourteen and a half billion dollars of 
her money go up in smoke and blood, and the real trouble 
has scarcely begun. 

Dr. Robert Sprague, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, where they teach the scientific breeding of cattle, 
is another advocate of human scientific breeding and birth- 
control. On Christmas in New York City he said: “ The 
barbaric birth-rate of ambitious Germany made the great 
war inevitable, and will, if it keeps up, make wars for- 
ever in the future.” Germany’s “barbaric” birth-rate 
has so far saved her from annihilation by the Allies. Her 
birth-rate has enabled her to stand four-square to the 
world’s armies and wealth. Talking of the war Dr. 
Knopf says there are at present good Australian and New 
Zealand regiments in the English army despite the fact 
that birth-control literature has been going the rounds in 
Melbourne. The connection is not quite clear. This is 
another birth-control argument. There were good Aus- 
tralian regiments in the English army before the English 
began to use them for sand-bags against the Turks and 
Germans, but what that has to do with birth-control or 
rubber tires is not evident. 

The Journal of Heredity in several articles of late has 
shown that the birth-rate among college women here is 
far below that among other American-born women. The 
Harvard Graduate Magazine, September, 1916, gave 
statistics for forty years concerning the birth-rate in the 
graduates of Yale and Harvard. The average number of 
children of the married graduates was 2.51 for Harvard 
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and 2.57 for Yale, and the number of childless marriages 
is gradually increasing. About twenty-five per cent of 
the graduates do not marry at all, and about twenty per 
cent of the marriages that do take place are unfertile. It 
requires at the least three children to a marriage to per- 
pétuate the families of these graduates, consequently 
graduates’ families are dying out. I find that even with 
five children in the first generation the families die out 
in this climate. Birth-control, then, instead of “improv- 
ing the quality” is causing annihilation of these graduate 
families, and that among just the class which thinks itself 
most useful to society. 

A most important phase of this malodorous subject is 
that apart from moral degradation the practice of birth 
control wreaks grave physical injury on those guilty of it. 
The birth-control advocates deny this assertion loftily, 
because they know no one can discuss the proof in public 
print. When they say the practice causes no physical 
injury they know that what they say is flat falsehood. 
Any honest gynecologist or obstetrician, any authoritative 
book, can prove the contrary. 


Would They But Read! 


Henry A. Douerty, B.A. 


EAL for the Catholic press is one of the forms of en- 
thusiasm most to be encouraged in the Church today. But 
it is a tragic thing, I think, that those who most sorely need 
to have their faith stirred up and kept at some ordinary level 
of activity are the very ones who seldom come in contact with 
Catholic papers at all. Meanwhile they steep themselves in 
reading which, apparently non-religious, is in reality fruitful 
of an anti-religious attitude of soul. 

Observe the worldly Catholic. His faith is of little or no 
moment to him. Very probably it is slowly ebbing away. He 
goes to Mass for a while, because he feels he must, and then, 
perhaps, getting almost no perceptible good from the practice, 
and, of course, blaming for this not himself, but the Mass, he 
comes to regard it as superfluous and useless, and ceases to go 
to Mass at all. He is a young man, let us say, upright and 
clean, but he yearns to become prominent in some particular 
field of secular life. His work brings him constantly into touch 
with enthusiastic and well-meaning non-Catholics. His en- 
thusiasm meets theirs on the common ground of worldly en- 
deavor. They talk freely together of the social, philosophic, 
artistic and scientific ideas of the hour. He reads volumes of 
modern thought, tomes of anti-Christian views about morality, 
and enjoys the thrill of shallow catch-phrases. He feeds upon 
the “taking” smatterings of egoism and novelty which fill the 
pages of magazines whose ignorance is disguised by name and 
polish. He gets a “new outlook on life.” Soon, perhaps, he 
begins to remark to the Catholic friend who speaks to him of 
religion: “ What would you say, if I told you I thought Chris- 
tianity was only a small part of moral truth?” 

Well, the answer might be: “ My boy, I should say you were 
not a Christian at all.” The Catholic, however, who could 
show him his conceit, would be giving a better reply. 

Such a young man occasionally perhaps picks up a Catholic 
paper, and, not finding it, according to his mind, either learned 
or brilliant, throws it down in disgust. A Catholic magazine 
or review, or a Catholic book he never thinks of reading. Nev- 
ertheless in them he would see modern thought divested of its 
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errors and made actually to corroborate Catholic truth. What 
the Church really admits in scientific and philosophic progress 
he would find far removed from the supposed childishness, su- 
perstition and ignorance which he has been led to think domi- 
nate Catholic thought. But no; ignorant of the best Catholic 
thought, the Faith to him savors of the childhood of the race, 
and he seeks his maturity in anti-Christ. 

It is a pathetic situation, and cries out for a remedy. The 
remedy, however, is hard to discover. The Church’s own 
worldly child, his mind is the most fertile soil for hostile 
thought, and he of all Catholics most requires the steadying 
influence of Catholic thought; but it is hardly ever that a 
Catholic thought can be thrust upon him. He has forsaken 
Catholic circles, partly, it may be, because he has never found 
in them activity attractive to him. To tell the truth, there is 
none too much systematic, organized study of modern tenden- 
cies, exposition of their errors and adoption of their truths in 
Catholic circles which such men know. The Church’s battle- 
ground of the future will certainly be in the intellectual realm, 
unless signs fail, and wo to that Catholic who is not well- 
schooled to the limit of his capacity. Societies for the study 
of modern thought under the watchful guidance of the Church 
are all too few. 

Yet surely Catholics have the facilities for organized study 
of the Catholic viewpoint on modern tendencies and for intel- 
ligent warfare on the errors and half-truths and exaggerated 
theories of false philosophy. Organizations for such study, 
such as have already, happily, made their appearance among us, 
might well, in degrees suited to the varying grades of education 
among Catholics, be fostered in nearly every Catholic parish. 
Therein Catholics should find an outlet for laudable curiosity 


about the “ whys and wherefores” of things, a curiosity which 
may lead to valuable knowledge necessary in our modern 
life. Today we need opportunities for the cultivation of the 


talents of growing Catholics, along lines serviceable to religion, 
lest they find their development in false teaching and eventually 
be used in the service of anti-Christ. They must grow with, 
they cannot grow in safety without, the active encouragement 
of the Church. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The Respective Ways of Julianne and Percye 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Those who go to the devil in youth, with anything like a 
fair chance, are scarce worth saving from the first.” Heaven 
be praised, in this strenuous neck of the woods, the fool-killer 
generally gets the “ Percyes.” 

To console Julianne and her anxious mother, may I tell of 
millionaire number one, a Georgetown graduate, whose labori- 
ous days and nights are spent devising shorter hours and longer 
pay for thousands of workers in a coke company? Of another 
Georgetown man, a “barrister briefless,” the champion in our 
courts of poor fleeced foreigners? Of an enthusiastic young 
financier whose thorough Catholic training at old Mount Saint 
Mary’s leads to generous active interest in every charitable and 
civic cause? Of a young surgeon, a living act of charity? Often 
the Friday-night train carries him to Baltimore or Philadelphia 
or Chicago for Saturday morning’s clinic, and he is back Sun- 
day, to give God’s poor the benefit of increased knowledge. Of 
a banker whose surplus is equaled only by his integrity and 
helpful interest in families that have lost a father? The nerve- 
racking Stock Exchange boasts a youthful member whose name 
is a synonym for high principle and whose good deeds keep the 
Recording Angel busy. 

Julianne, here’s a jewel that should be set in the crown of 
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Mother Church: a young “superintendent of labor,” a Prot- 
estant, who has almost built a church for his Italians, and who 
taxes Masonic friends to support it. We must put on his trail 
Dr. Coakley, “ever hastening, never resting,” with red-hot 
ambition for soul-saving and world-mending. He and this coterie 
of Catholic laymen are the best assets of Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg, J. J. M. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Crucifix in hand, Julianne ought to examine her conscience about 
exposing poor Percye. His father, now 4 pillar of the cathedral, and 
I were chums—both played the flute, dabbled in politics, and visited 
the tailor and the racetrack much more frequently than the con- 
fessional, and no one heaped reproaches on us. Happy days, 
before we heard of the strenuous life. Together we “ran” a 
very successful church fair; led the quadrilles; raffled pin- 
cushions and turkeys, everything but the pastor’s high hat, and 
no one had a word of disparagement. At the conclusion of this 
notable social function, our good pastor, who quoted “Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may,” helped us to pick two, whose sweet- 
ness has increased with the years, and whose children arise and 
call them blessed. 

Don’t exaggerate Percye’s boyish faults. To this day his 
father likes a dab of perfume from Julianne’s well-stocked dress- 
ing table. 

Pittsburg, A. M. 


The Boy Problem 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Schriver’s article on “The Boy Problem” brings out the 
very pressing need of Catholic settlement houses. Would that 
we could arouse our men and women to a realization of the im- 
portance of this work as a preventive measure. So much is 
being done at present that is purely relief. We have various 
societies which give out clothing and food and visit those al- 
ready committed to institutions, but what of the boys and girls 
who are finishing school and going out into the world? It seems 
to me that this is the problem to which our energies should be 
directed, 

While in school, children not only have their lessons to study 
in the evenings, but there are certain entertainments given dur- 
ing the year which provide wholesome pleasure. Once these 
boys and girls leave school all that is changed. They return 
home at night exhausted from long hours of confining work, 
and they must have recreation. If this cannot be secured under 
the protection of a Catholic settlement house, they will surely 
seek it elsewhere. We all know the dangers awaiting these 
young people. Let us try to compete with the Y. W. C. A.’s 
and the Y. M. C. A’s, offering gymnasiums, social gatherings 
and such things. If we cannot have large and expensive build- 
ings—but in many cases we could if we worked hard enough— 
at least let every large city have some sort of a Catholic center 
where these young people may have rest and safe recreation. 
Until such a time arrives, could we not adopt the following 
plan? 

Let an intelligent Catholic woman gather about her half a 
dozen girls who are in need of just such care, form them into 
a little club and ask them to meet regularly at her house. They 
could sew, read and perhaps have refreshment. Under these 
circumstances she would gradually learn their habits, be in a 
position to see that they performed their religious duties, and 
could act as a friendly adviser upon all matters. The girls 
would enjoy these weekly meetings, and if a sufficient number 
of intelligent women became interested in the work, many a 
catastrophe might be averted. The same plan might be adopted 
with the boys. Let competent Catholic men become really inter- 
ested in groups of them and guide them over their first years in 
the world. 








If we take preventive measures, we shall do much toward 
lessening the need of relief work and our Catholic boys and 
girls will remain Catholic men and women true to the ideals of 
the Church. There are individuals engaged at present in such 
works of zeal, but the discouraging part of their task is that 
they are almost alone, and consequently are forced to a greater 
degree of self-sacrifice than is fair, Ozanam clubs and other 
similar organizations could tell eloquent stories of promises of 
assistance, lightly given and as lightly forgotten. What is needed 
is stern resolution, not passing enthusiasm. The work is hard, 
but it is worth while. 


Washington, D. C. Harriet L. Barry. 


The Origin of Human Life 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A critic, above the initials W. S. D., discussed in this journal, 
January 6, an article on “ The Origin of Human Life” which 
I recently wrote for AMERICA, and intimated that I hastily 
dismissed a venerable tradition, founded by Aristotle on a 
vacuum, and upheld by many eminent ancient saints and scholars. 
I should have given this subject the fullest possible considera- 
tion before I wrote, the critic thinks. I did. If he will get a 
file of the Ecclesiastical Review and begin with the number for 
November, 1913, he will find the beginning of a series of articles 
by me on this subject; and if he thinks anyone could possibly 
give a full consideration of the subject in America, that would 
be a proof the critic knows nothing of the subject he presumes 
to carp at. In a book I am at present preparing an outline of 
the matter takes up eighty-four pages. 

That an eminent medieval saint or scholar started a tradition, 
which endured for centuries, is no reason for holding the 
tradition if it was nonsense from the beginning. St. Augustine 
began a tradition which lasted for nearly a thousand years, and 
he was very dogmatic in his assertions, namely, that the earth 
is flat. Does W. S. D. object if I dismiss that tradition without 
full consideration? Dante and St. Thomas Aquinas had the 
Lyre of Pythagoras for their astronomy, and this tradition was 
started before St. Augustine’s time; they held also that the 
earth is the fixed center of the universe. May we dismiss these 
incontinently ? 

The critic says, “At what particular time the human soul 
enters the body I do not pretend to know.” What he pre- 
tends to know may be important, but I am not interested. I 
wish merely to state that I do not reject the opinions of eminent 
saints and scholars without good reason. 


Philadelphia. Austin O'MALLEY. 


Can Catholics be Single Taxers? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a communication replying to my letter, both of which were 
published in America for December 23, the Rev. Francis S. Bet- 
ten, S.J., makes no effort to dispute my contentions: (1) that 
the single tax would secure men in the holding of land for use; 
(2) that nobody may own land absolutely at the present time; 
(3) that the single tax is not land nationalization; (4) that not 
all the power of all governments could collect in taxation all of 
ground rent; (5) that Pope Leo XIII does not defend the 
monopolization of land, nor does he maintain the doctrine that 
we should encourage men to make poor use of land; (6) that 
land monopoly and land speculation can be destroyed by the single 
tax without abolishing the private ownership of land; (7) that 
present methods of taxation are unjustly discriminative against 
all landowners who use land. 

Your correspondent asserts that the opponents of the single 
tax idea consider that private property in land is exactly of the 
same kind as private ownership in things produced by labor. So 
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do single taxers, until the land begins to have a special value, 
when they would subject it to a special tax. This is precisely 
what is done now in cities, that collect public improvement taxes 
from land and not from other property. The opponents of single 
tax, no more than the single taxers, consider land and products 
the same kind of property. Otherwise why do they discriminate 
between them? Father Betten must be somewhat familiar with 
the distinction made between land and other property in the 
Irish land acts, and in German and English legislation of recent 
years. He should also know that in the good old Catholic times 
of England it was the land, not other property, that bore the 
burden of the national expense. This means, not that land was 
common property, but that the same kind of ownership that at- 
tached to labor products did not attach to it. The word “ prop- 
erty” is a legal term and its meaning is various. It therefore 
bears a connotation that is frequently confusing to those not 
accustomed, as lawyers are, to words that are uncertain of 
denotation and ample of connotation. 

Father Betten quotes me as saying that “a landowner who 
does not make use of his opportunities should not have his right 
of ownership safeguarded by the State.” What I did say was 
that this should not be done, while the landowner who uses land 
is compelled to surrender a larger share of his property to the 
State. Therefore the question your correspondent asks me about 
safeguarding a millionaire’s right of ownership to the millions 
that he does not use is not for me but for him to answer. My 
proposition is “a millionaire who does not make use of his mil- 
lions should not have his millions safeguarded by the State, while 
the millionaire who uses his millions is compelled to surrender a 
larger share of his property to the State.” Is there anything 
wrong about that? By his reference to millionaires your cor- 
respondent brings out a strong point in favor of the site taxer’s 
argument, viz: there is but one form of investment in which a 
millionaire can let his millions lie idle, and that particular form 
of investment is the only one in which wealth oppresses labor, 
because every other form of investment depends upon production 
for its return, and in order to secure its return, must in some way 
promote production, thus extending, instead of limiting, the op- 
portunities of labor. Why should the State discriminate in favor 
of the one millionaire as against the other? 

Pope Leo XIII in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum states that 
“the limits of private possession have been left to be fixed by 
man’s own industry, and by the laws of individual races,” and 
the force of this declaration is not weakened by the quotation 
from Henry George’s “Open Letter.” Mr. George’s statement 
merely indicates that he thought the theory was misunderstood, 
and therefore he undertook to place it before the Holy Father 
in its true light. After events proved that the single tax theory 
was not at variance with the doctrine enunciated in the Encyclical. 
Cardinal Manning dissented from Henry George’s view that the 
Encyclical was necessarily antagonistic to his theory, as did 
Father Lambert and others, who, I submit, are at least as com- 
petent as one outside the Church to interpret the meaning of that 
document. And in this same open letter to Pope Leo XIII, 
Henry George explicitly points out that he does not consider the 
Encyclical as opposed to his practical proposals: the abolition 
of taxes on the products and processes of labor, and the con- 
sequent concentration of taxation on land values irrespective of 
improvements. We are concerned with Mr. George’s practical 
proposals and not with his declamations about private or common 
property in land. 

The taking of economic rent in taxation does not interfere 
with titles to land. All it does is to make the holding of avail- 
able land more profitable to the user and less profitable to the 
“dogs in the manger.” Why not? If God’s bounties are given 
to men for their use and benefit why encourage some men not 
to use them and why punish others who do? 

Denver. Joun B. McGauran. 
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“ A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


HE words of the venerable Cardinal Farley, spoken 

on Holy Innocents Day, 1916, at the New York 
Foundling Asylum, come like a benediction of peace after 
a wild and bitter storm. Filled with the dignity insep- 
arable from the high office occupied so worthily by the 
Metropolitan of New York, and the sweetness which 
the world long since learned to associate with this Prince 
of the Church, the Cardinal’s words will be a source of 
strength and consolation to those heroic men and women, 
our Sisters and Brothers, who, unseen of all but the eye 
of God, are devoting themselves to the care of the out- 
cast and the afflicted. Simply and beautifully does his 
Eminence stress the connection between true charity and 
religion. 

It has been to me for forty years a source of the greatest joy 
and consolation on each recurring feast of the Holy Innocents 
to find myself among these little children, born but yesterday, 
one might say. To witness what we have seen and heard today 
brings to mind the vision of the Christ-Child as well as the words 
of the prophet, “A little child shall lead them.” The leadership 
of the Babe of Bethlehem is the inspiration and the strength of 
our Catholic activities, religious, educational, social and charitable. 
Some there are who either know not, or like not, the spiritual 
supremacy of the Infant Saviour who has made Christmas pos- 
sible, and moves millions of souls to breathe peace, to love 
mercy and to practise charity. Religion without charity can no 
more be real religion than charity without religion can be genuine 
charity. 

Referring to “ recent happenings in the world of char- 
ity,” his Eminence thought it opportune to refer to Cath- 
olic charitable work in New York, and took as his text 
the New York Foundling Asylum. It was founded in 
1869 by three Sisters of Charity to meet the fearful 
problem of infanticide in the city. “ Without a dollar 
they opened a house on East Twelfth Street, and trusted 
in Providence to meet the expense. Their own first 
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meager meal was taken from a newspaper spread on 
the floor of the house.” The splendid work of these 
noble women, Sisters Irene, Teresa, and Frances, soon 
won the attention of the community, and Protestants 
united with Catholics to testify their appreciation. Since 
that time, the Sisters have cared for more than 66,000 
infants. 

For many years a careful system of “ following-up ” 
has been in use. “ These former foundlings,” said his 
Eminence, “are now in homes in nearly every State of 
the Union, and are good citizens of the Republic, many 
of them very prominent, one a Governor, not a few rep- 
resentatives in Congress, while others have made their 
mark in the various professions and in business.” The 
work begun so humbly many years ago, but with a sub- 
lime trust in Providence, has borne rich fruit. 

From time to time, echoes of the old hostility against 
God in the charities of the Church are heard, and rumors 
of new attacks. But the Sisters and Brothers who are 
doing for God alone a work glorious in the sight of God 
and of all true men, face the future unafraid. The Lord 
is their light and salvation, the protector of their life; of 
whom shall they stand in fear? 

No human power can stay the Church in her mission of benefi- 
cence to mankind, even if her portion today, as in times gone by, 
be one of studied misrepresentation and vile slander. 

May God bless and strengthen the Sisters of Charity and all 
like them, who have spent and are spending themselves in the 
service of the poor, the afflicted, and the outcast of humanity, 
from no motive of worldly gain or personal ambition, but that 
every man, woman and child, born or conditioned in misery, 
shame or misfortune, may come to know the love of Christ the 
Lord, their Creator and their Redeemer. 

“ Fear not, little flock,” are the words of the Babe of 
Bethlehem to the dependent Catholic children of New 
York, and to all who in the consecrated field of Catholic 
charity are caring for them. It is His work. His hand 
alone shall guide it, His all-embracing love enfold it. If 
He seems to sleep, His Heart keeps watch and guard, 
until the shadows flee away and the morning dawns. 


Regeneration by Mail 


T an “uplift ” meeting held not long ago in Brook- 
lyn a woman earnestly exhorted her hearers to open 
an improving correspondence with the convicts of 
Sing Sing and other penitentiaries. She averred “ that 
she had found great numbers of the prisoners intelligent 
and fairly well educated, or, at least, well informed on 
general topics, but that, strange to say, many of them 
held oblique and peculiar notions on the subject of the 
crimes for which they, had been convicted.” Therefore, 
the speaker concluded, it is the duty of the general pub- 
lic, by means of a persistent correspondence, to solace 
the loneliness of these unfortunates, to minister to their 
intellectual needs and to correct their deplorably “ ob- 
lique and peculiar notions” regarding the nature of 
crime. 

















































As a result of that Brooklyn lecture the wardens of 
our prisons have doubtless been deluged by this time 
with innumerable, scented, pink and voluminous letters 
addressed to Vivian the Yeggman, Percival the Forger 
or Quick-firing Sebastian, whom our medieval social sys- 
tem has cruelly deprived not only of liberty but even of 
proper intellectual pabulum, and of congenial, uplifting 
companionship. A letter to Vivian, for example, might 
well begin with an expression of sympathy for his en- 
forced withdrawal from the open road’s carefree life, 
where he was wont to commune with nature in her most 
winsome moods. Sage advice could then be fittingly 
offered regarding the promotion of Vivian’s literary 
taste, the scenes from “A Winter’s Tale” in which 
Autolycus figures being particularly recommended. The 
letter could well conclude by reminding Vivian that so- 
ciety certainly owes him a living, and though his collect- 
ing methods are as yet a little unconventional, they are 
ethically defensible. 

A letter to Percival the Forger could gracefully begin 
by complimenting him on the beauty of his penmanship ; 
he might then be urged to occupy his leisure by writing 
his memoirs, and in conclusion he should be advised to 
insist on being allowed to-associate only with men of let- 
ters, like himself. He has so little in common with his 
less-gifted fellow-guests, the gunmen and white-slavers. 
As for the character of the “ uplifter’s ” missive to Quick- 
firing Sebastian, after some apposite reflections on the 
brevity and frailty of mortal life, De Quincey’s essay on 
“ Murder as a Fine Art” could be suggested as a men- 
tal stimulant. The gunman’s heart could then be touched 
by describing in moving terms the destitute state of his 
last victim’s widow and children, so that on Sebastian’s 
release from prison he will practise his profession on un- 
married men only. 

If numerous letters like those just described were reg- 
ularly mailed and delivered to the ill-starred inmates of 
our prisons, these unwilling guests of the State could 
not only be kept amused by reading their correspondence 
and profitably occupied with answering it, secretaries 
being furnished them if necessary, but better still, many a 
romantic friendship would doubtless begin between con- 
victs and uplifters, and best of all, a complete regenera- 
tion of “ society’s mistakes” would ensue, for without 
question the criminals would altogether abandon those 
“oblique and peculiar notions” of crime which they 
now, through no fault of their own, unhappily entertain, 
and become instead ornaments of our newer civilization. 


The Late Mr. Torborg 


HE late Mr. Henry Torborg, of Chicago, was a 
good citizen. He worked early and he worked late, 
and the fact that for the last forty years of his life he 
was a street-car conductor, is ample proof that he also 
worked hard. He was a happy man because his desires 
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embraced only a few simple things, and he had most of 
them. After his death, the neighbors were surprised 
to learn that this ancient conductor had left a comfort- 
able little fortune of half a million dollars. 

For thousands of young men, and old men too, the 
life of Mr. Torborg ought to be an eloquent exhortation. 
“Influence ”’ and “persecution” alone, allege these per- 
sons, are the powers that stand between them and the 
eminence justly due to genius. Mr. Torborg affords a 
pleasing contrast. He was so busy that he had no time 
to feel sorry for himself. He was expected to register 
upon a faithful memory, innumerable stopping-points at 
which various fussy old ladies desired to alight. Many 
a youngster did he lift on or off his car and pilot to an 
adjoining corner, and equally ready was he to squelch the 
occasional hoodlum with the gleam of a malignant eye, 
or the application of a substantial boot. Faithful to his 
employers, he allowed no guilty man to escape his 
demesne without paying his fare, and he always rang it 
up too. One feels sure that Mr. Torborg’s eyes had 
never been blinded by the glare of the Great White 
Way, and that he rarely rested a dragging foot upon the 
rail, to crook his elbow in mystic signal to the dispenser 
behind the bar. He had other things to occupy his atten- 
tion, and other uses for his salary. Workers are never 
wasters, and, in the language of the day, Mr. Torborg 
was “ always on the job.” 

Perhaps if we had more young men “ always on the 
job,” we might note a sudden diminution in the present 
enormous army of unappreciated geniuses. Mr. Tor- 
borg, unknown to fame, leaves an example worthy of 
constant imitation. Without opportunities, he rose to an 
honorable place on the stepping-stones of life’s plain and 
simple duties. To all who lack genius, hard work is a 
legitimate substitute, if indeed, it is not the same thing. 


ce 


Parochialism Gone to Seed 


T was with no little assurance that the Hon. Sidney J. 
Catts arose and made his inaugural address as Gov- 
ernor of Florida. Paying more attention to effect than 
to facts, this exalted personage, who has just been trans- 
ferred from a pulpit to the gubernatorial chair, said: 
“ With my hat off, and as Jacob of old facing Bethel, I 
stand in mute and silent gratitude to you and God, my 
fellow-citizens and comrades, and thank you for this 
glad hour, the hour of your political triumph and power.” 
We are not altogether sure what Jacob did when he 
faced Bethel, but he scarcely called God a citizen of the 
United States, much less of the State of Florida. Jacob 
did not face Bethel to play politics, and of course he was 
scarcely as exalted as a governor. 
Having made himself right with his company, if not 
with God, Mr. Catts improved the occasion with a few 
reminiscences. He likened the hour to that in which the 
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people of England “ raised Cromwell to peer,” in which 
he did less than justice to Cromwell, who, with all his 
faults, had never been accused of prying. He found it 
also mindful of the time in which the citizens of France 
rejected the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, or when Thomas 
Jefferson gave the Declaration of Independence to the 
world—whatever connection there may be between these 
incidents and the honorable Mr. Catts. But then the 
Governor of Florida probably ordered all these things 
wisely, for is not he a fellow-citizen of God? 

The astounding feature of the whole affair is that this 
preacher was returned to office despite the onslaught of 
vast corporations and railroads and the power of the 
Catholic Hierarchy which had combined against the peo- 
ple of Florida. Appropriately enough this fact threw 
the Governor into an ecstasy worthy of a Montanist or 
a daughter of Jerusalem, and he put up this pean: 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, 
ye everlasting doors, and let the king of glory in. Who 
is this Lord of Glory?”’ The Honorable Sidney J. Catts, 
with kindly consideration, left the answer to the voters 
of Florida. It is known, however, that the Lord of Glory 
and the Governor are fellow-citizens. -What more is 
necessary ? 

Now Mr. Catts is a shrewd man; politicians usually 
are. Moreover, who but a shrewd man, in “ an hour of 
triumph,” could have smoked out all those popish con- 
nections between history and the politics of Florida? 
So he proceeded to outline his gubernatorial policy. He 
proclaimed himself, under God and His constituents, an 
apostle ; and an apostle he is, with this interesting evan- 
gel: “To vote for no man for any office, nor appoint 
any, who owes his allegiance to any foreign ecclesiastical 
power on American soil.” This, of course, may be mere 
logomachy, simply the “spouting” of a pious, if un- 
grammatical and unhistoric, politician. On the other 
hand it may eventuate in the grossest injustice to many 
of his fellow-citizens who perhaps will be penalized for 
their religion. The Governor of Florida would have 
shown himself more honest and less foolish if he had 
left God and the late lamented Cromwell, as well as the 
“everlasting doors,” out of his speech and confined him- 
self entirely to his anti-Catholic policy. With the aid of 
a secretary and a professional coach he might have been 
able to explain the significance of a “ foreign ecclesias- 
tical power on American soil.” In Mr. Catts’s minis- 
terial mind it must mean something very dreadful indeed, 
for the police are “to be employed on the case,” and, 
as is always the way when an American Jacob faces 
Bethel and mistakes God for a fellow-citizen, these watch- 
dogs of liberty are to be set upon “convents, parochial 
schools and other institutions of like nature.” Gentle 
women, not sturdy, strong-knuckled men, dwell in such 
places. 

In view of Mr. Catts’s words his reticences are to be 


regretted. It would be interesting to know what he 


would do with the sword of Gideon. 
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Jimmy on Probation 


‘* WILL use them according to their deserts,” says 

Polonius, in tawdry parade of his overworked vir- 
tue. Polonius stands for that precise legality which 
finds no place for the gentleness and charity of Christ. 
More in keeping with the merciful character of the new 
dispensation is the rejoinder of the melancholy prince: 
“Odd’s bodikin, man, better: use every man after his 
desert, and’ who should escape whipping? Use them 
after your own honor and dignity: the less they deserve 
the more merit in your bounty.” 

Let us shift from Hamlet in the halls of Elsinore to 
youthful Jimmy in the mews of “ Hell’s Kitchen.” 
Jimmy has a taste for the drama, and is moved by the 
lure of innumerable “ movies.” Erstwhile penniless, he 
rises to comparative affluence by the sale, to some con- 
scienceless junk-dealer, of a coil of lead pipe which an 
unlucky plumber has carelessly left out in the cold. Ne- 
mesis is swift to action in these days of lynx-eyed sleuths, 
and Jimmy is more likely to find himself in the clutches 
of the law than rapt to ecstasy in the temple of the 
speechless, and often unspeakable, drama. A: question 
of point and pertinence then arises. Jimmy has undoubt- 
edly offended against the peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth. With what whips shall he be scourged? 

There still remain jurisdictions in which, after a per- 
functory hearing, Jimmy will be remanded to the county 
jail, and others, where for want of an alternative, he 
will find his way to the State reform school. The jail 
treatment usually means Jimmy’s complete ruin, and 
some reform schools hold out promises scarcely brighter. 
That justice which secures her ends by destruction, when 
she might save, is blind indeed. Shall Jimmy be used 
according to his strict deserts, as a flagrant violator of 
right order, or after our own honor and dignity, consid- 
ering that the majesty of the law is indeed most great, 
and that poor, cowering Jimmy has never really had a 
chance? 

Of late years, enlightened commonwealths have been 
trying to reconstruct Jimmy by “ giving him a chance.” 
Instead of sending him to jail and inevitable wreck, they 
put him on probation, urging him to work out, with gen- 
erous assistance, his own salvation. No better means of 
serving the complete purposes of justice can be devised, 
providing always that probation is probation, and not a 
tangled woof of red tape, or a mere formality. Anything 
which tends to make it a help to juvenile crime instead 
of a potent remedy, is to be severely discouraged. The 
most ominous danger now threatening the system is the 
crack-brained probation officer, and his tribe seems to be 
increasing. In close proximity is the sentimental judge 
who makes Jimmy feel like an early martyr, by weeping 
over him. If probation is not to render Jimmy’s recon- 
struction impossible, the tearful Solon and the probation 
officer, who believes that in comparison with himself 
Solomon was a low-grade moron, must be eliminated. 































































Prohibition and the Mass 


prog tangoe in the control of the liquor traffic is 
the first effect of the Webb-Kenyon law just sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. If the people of a State 
decree prohibition, the laws on the subject may now be 
enforced without fear of conflict with the interstate 
commerce power of Congress. 

Hitherto the position of the prohibition State has been 
singularly anomalous. Forbidding the trade within its 
own boundaries, the State had no power to forbid any 
thirsty citizen who so desired, from causing liquor to be 
shipped to him in “ original packages” from another 
State. Such importations came under the heading of 
interstate commerce, which Congress alone can regulate. 


Thus the Federal law practically nullified State ordi- 


nances, with the result that a community legally “ dry,” 
might be in fact as “wet” as a soaked sponge. The 
poor man resorted to the “bootlegger” or the “ blind pig,” 
his wealthy brother established connections with a liquor 
house outside the State, and the result was a high per- 
centage of humidity in a strictly “dry” region. It is 
even said that certain express companies once financed 
a campaign for the retention of prohibition, because the 
great number of small shipments of liquor into the State 
was the source of large profits. Thus might State prohibi- 
tion, especially when enforced by conscientious officials, 
furnish an excellent solution to the old problem of how 
to eat one’s cake and yet have it. The reformers, using 
the word in no invidious sense, were satisfied with the 
public efforts towards what they deemed righteousness, 
and the bibulous, if not wholly satisfied, at least managed 
to survive. 

To remedy this condition Congress passed the Webb- 
Kenyon Act giving the State power to forbid such 
importations. The law was attacked on the plausible 
ground that it delegated an unconstitutional authority to 
the State. The Supreme Court, however, has ruled that 
“we can have no doubt that Congress has complete au- 
thority to prevent the paralyzing of State authority.” 

In other words, it is decided that since the enactment of the 
Webb-Kenyon law the channels of interstate commerce may not 
be used to convey liquor into the State against the prohibitions 
of its laws, or to use interstate commerce as the basis for a 
right to receive, possess, sell, or in any manner use liquor con- 
trary to the State prohibition. 

Reenforced by the Webb-Kenyon law thus sustained, 
it is perfectly plain that the State may now make prohi- 
bition a reality, if it so desires, instead of the grim 
mockery it has often been in the past. The authority of 
the State is absolute. As a result, all movements towards 
the establishment of State-wide prohibition should be 
carefully examined in the light of common-sense, to the 
exclusion of appeals to maudlin sentiment. Should a 
State forbid the possession of liquor for any purposes 
whatever, the position of the Church in regard to Holy 
Mass would be exceedingly perilous. It is easy to 
say that such a restriction would certainly be held un- 
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constitutional, but to prove this to the satisfaction of the 
State or Federal Supreme Court might be a matter of 
considerable difficulty. Catholics ought not to take part 
in public campaigns for legal prohibition, unless an 
unequivocal clause, authorizing the use of wine for sacra- 
mental purposes, is inserted in the prohibition law. 


Oil on Raging Fires 


NDER the title of “A Plea for Lasting Peace,” a 

bitterly anti-German appeal has been sent to the 
religious press. In answer there is printed in the Father- 
land an equally bitter anti-Ally retort. Each side holds 
up to the other a long list of crimes against religion 
and humanity. Admitting the absolute sincerity of the 
signers of the appeal to the religious press, we cannot 
deny that their opponents are equally sincere. Yet each 
side indignantly rejects even the possibility of a com- 
parison upon purely Christian and moral grounds. Ob- 
jectively there is no reason for assigning greater intel- 
lectual acumen to either group. There are not only 
cardinals and Catholic bishops, but Protestant digni- 
taries as well, upon both sides of this great struggle, who 
all maintain the justice of their national cause and the 
greater moral restraint of the forces defending their 
respective countries against what they regard an un- 
justified aggression. American Christians of all denom- 
inations are no less divided. Why then should we desire 
to hold the scales of God’s justice in our hands? Above 
all it is ill-advised to seek to bring this subject into the 
pulpits of our American churches and to inject its vio- 
lence into our religious press. 

While the document in question bears the signature of 
many Protestant bishops and clergymen, it is gratifying 
to note that not a single Catholic bishop or priest has 
signed it. That not one should have committed the in- 
discretion of making himself sponsor for such an action 
is excellent proof of the profoundly religious spirit of 
our clergy, many of whom no doubt have the strongest 
convictions regarding the merits of the cause cham- 
pioned by one or other of the belligerent groups. It is to 
be hoped that the Protestant pulpit and press will reject 
with equal decisiveness the attempts to make of the great 
European conflict an American religious issue. 

We are arguing for neither side. Yet the fact that 
this subject cannot be approached even in the most neu- 
tral spirit without evoking protests from perfectly good 
and Christian men on both sides of the international con- 
troversy is an argument to prove how senseless it is to 
pour oil upon the raging flames. American Catholic 
bishops and priests have given the world a noble lesson 
of self-restraint. They have contented themselves with 
praying that the peace of God may descend upon both 
camps, and that the cause of God may be furthered above 
all things in this bloody trial of the nations. Thus they 
have worthily followed the illustrious example given 
them by, Pope Benedict. 
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Literature 


“VOX POPULI” 


66 ERSES” (Gomme) is the title of a slight volume 

presenting us with odds and ends of Hilaire Belloc’s 
poems. It is not altogether a satisfactory volume. It is not 
complete: it lacks unity: it is composed of Belloc’s earliest 
verse, and many a worthy poem of later years does not appear. 
Poems already published, from “ The Path to Rome,” and other 
books, appear in profusion and somewhat unnecessarily. The 
volume is too slight for the introduction—a charmingly written 
foreword of exuberant and genuine praise by Joyce Kilmer. 
The introducer’s copia verborum, while legitimate in considering 
Belloc’s verse as a whole, will seem to the reader, here brought 
into contact with Belloc’s poems for the first time, a trifle 
exaggerated, weightier with praise than the present volume will 
bear. 

It is a dangerous game to set a poet to criticize a poet. 
Poets run not merely to conceits when boasting of a fellow- 
craftsman, but to conceit and hyperbole. So Mr. Kilmer, in 
gracefully bowing Mr. Belloc before the American public, shouts 
“ Poet! poet! poet!” with a mild crescendo. Now this is good 
sport—as exciting as hare and hounds—chasing a man’s poetic 
talent up hill and down dale to the death. But all too often 
hare and hounds turns into blind man’s buff. And in Belloc’s 
case particularly so; since Belloc is primarily not a poet at all; 
indeed, one can say without exaggeration that poetry is quite 
accidental in his life. This is not to say that Belloc has no 
appreciation of the poetic element in life: this he has and in these 
poems expresses it emphatically and often beautifully. More- 
over, though he has written little literary or verse criticism, he 
enjoys poetry as a fundamental and all-important thing. What 
I mean is, that, in the mass of his work, poetry does not bulk 
large at all, but is almost an accidental (if a delightfully acci- 
dental) thing. To one who knows the man such a statement 
rings like a truism. For poetry lies outside Mr. Belloc’s excel- 
lently consistent view of life. His other pleasures—drinking 
and praising beer, singing songs, cracking jokes and breaking 
heads—he takes seriously: poetry he takes casually, playfully, 
and almost disconnectedly. So his verse does not satisfy one 
fully as does his prose. It is fragmentary, unequal, the produc- 
tion of leisure moments—and how few are _ these!—taken 
lightly and gaily thrown off and then forgotten. His verses are 
written in moments requiring refreshment—and there is, 
strangely for such an intense and dogmatic personality, little 
intensity of expression save in such a glorious song of praise 
and appeal as “ The Balliol Men.” 

The cardinal interest to me in Belloc’s poetry is the strong 
English note and feeling in it. In his clear-cut historical 
portraiture and description, in his economic analyses, in his 
essays in great part even, the Latin predominates. But Belloc’s 
poetry is purely English, in its romanticism, its exuberance, its 
bacchanalian quality. Peter Wanderwide—Heaven rest his soul! 
—was a swaggering, jolly, English adventurer. And though we 
can admit a certain Gallic intensity and compression in the 
quatrains, these are in the main English tradition of the 
eighteenth century, and are nearer to Pope than Verlaine. Some- 
times I think Belloc has a hundred brains: I know he has two: 
the one that sees the intrinsic chivalry and goodness of the 
English soul, the beauty of a Sussex landscape under an English 
heaven, which is militantly patriotic; and the other which is 
broad enough not to be content with an insular patriotism, but 
which keenly sees and broadly appreciates Europe as a whole, 
that errant child of the Roman Empire and the Roman Church. 
So Belloc ultimately conceives poetry, as he conceives all good 





things, as a symptom of, and as an expression of, the growth 
of the European mind. 

There is a grace and charm—lI give, I trust, no sense of a 
dainty weakness by these adjectives—in his carols and Catholic 
poems. His carols are like the old folk-carols. Such is 
“Courtesy,” which for quaintness of expression and felicity of 
phrase is exceptionally beautiful. In these poems Belloc is 
definitely medieval. His poetry does not rise to sonorous heights: 
there is nothing apocalyptic in his phraseology: it is simple and 
concise in its expression of fundamental appeals and ideals: it is 
of the earth, earthy: it is no artificially stimulated or exotic 
plant: it is the expression of the normal man’s appreciation of 
the universe: it is optimistic: it is democratic: vor popult. 

There is a comparison that Mr. Kilmer has not drawn, and 
yet one which may be worthy of attention, the extraordinary 
likeness between Belloc’s and some of Rupert Brooke’s poems. 
Brooke loved Belloc dearly and admired his verse strenuously. 
He has left on record a noble tribute to this Hilaire-of-all- 
trades. Even in Brooke’s prose there are notes of Bellocian 
imitation, and his somewhat fragile letters from America have 
a spontaneous gaiety and lightness of touch and general run 
of manner that strike one strongly as having been written 
with “The Path to Rome” in mind. But these two men of 
genuine and democratic talent are closest in Brooke’s “Gran- 
chester ” and Belloc’s “ Dedicatory Ode.” ‘“ Granchester” can be 
described only as a purely Bellocian poem. And the verse 
beginning, 

“In Granchester their skins are white, 
They bathe by day, they bathe by night,” 
is almost a duplicate in thought and expression of the twelfth 
and fourteenth verses of Belloc’s Ode. 

A certain Wilsonian infelicity of phrasing has made Mr. 
Kilmer exaggerate certain characteristics of Belloc. It is cer- 
tainly exaggerated to say that Belloc loves war. No soldier 
ever loved war: and Belloc is very much the soldier: his mili- 
tary service in the French army was the determinant in his 
career: his verse is of a military nature in its bacchanalian 
notes as well as in its precision of statement: his “ Bivouac” 
and his “Balliol Men” might have been written by Paul 
Dérouléde. Belloc would agree with Sherman in the latter’s 
emphatic description of war, though this does not preclude a 
great reverence for the career of arms. It was this reverence 
for and loyalty to the democracy of French armies—and not, 
as Mr. Kilmer says, because he was a French citizen; being 
the only son of a widow he was exempt by French law from 
military service—that gave him his year in the artillery at 
Toul. Again, an error has crept in when the prefacer praises. 
Belloc for having prophesied with astonishing accuracy the 
details of the German invasion of Belgium and the resistance of 
Liége. On the contrary, Belloc was wildly wrong. He held, 
with the French staff, that modern forts could withstand in- 
definitely the efforts of modern heavy artillery. He was hope- 
lessly wrong. The French staff was hopelessly wrong. Never 
shall I forget the expression of Belloc’s face when I met him 
in Fleet Street after the fall of Namur. “Incroyable!” he said. 
But it was not impossible: or, at least, the impossible had hap- 
pened. French theories of fortification had proved irrevocably 
short-sighted: Liége and Namur had fallen and the foundations 
of Europe were perilously shaken. 

Lack of space forbids more. Since it is the fashion, we will 
close with a quotation, a quotation not from this book, but of 
a poem written a year or so ago and not included here, a sonnet 
to the poor of London, written during the great dock strike of 

































































1889, then suppressed, and finally published with apologies to 
the local government board! This is in Belloc’s best vein: 


Almighty God, whose justice like a sun 
Shall coruscate along the floors of Heaven, 
Raising what’s low: perfecting what’s undone; 
Breaking the Rich, and making odd things even— 
The poor of Jesus Christ along the Street 
In your rain sodden, in your snows unshod 
They have not hearth, nor sword, nor daily meat, 
Not even the Bread of Men: Almighty God! 


The Poor of Jesus Christ whom no man hears, 
Have waited on your vengeance much too long. 
Wipe out not tears with blood. Our eyes bleed tears! 
Come: smite our damnéd sophistries so strong 
That Thy rude Hammer battering this rude wrong 
Ring down the abyss of twice ten thousand years. 
Louts +H. WETMORE. 


REVIEWS 


The Conflict of Jesus. 
Badger. $0.50. 

The Prosecution of Jesus. By RicHarp WELLINGTON Hus- 
BAND. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. $1.50. 

Mr. Shaw is a Methodist clergyman and Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Taylor University, Indiana. He purposes to give 
the historical setting of the.conflict of Jesus with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. Though nothing is said that denies the Divin- 
ity of Our Lord or degrades His humanity, yet the book is not 
of much value. The ground of this conflict of Our Saviour 
with the leaders of Judaism has been thoroughly gone over in 
the time-honored writings of Lightfoot, Schurer and Edersheim. 
Mr. Shaw might have done better merely to have worked over 
the stones these writers long ago quarried. When the “ mira- 
cles of the Catholic Church” are called ecclesiastical, and classed 
with the works of the devil, we protest that at least one “ec- 
clesiastical miracle of the Catholic Church” should be made 
known to us, as the reason for the author’s wholesale condem- 
nation of the Church. 

“The Prosecution of Jesus” is an examination into the date, 
history, and legality of the various juridical procedures prior 
to the crucifixion of Our Lord. The author, who is Professor 
of Classical Languages in Dartmouth College, gives a scientific 
study that specialists in New Testament interpretation will find 
worth while, but, unfortunately, he goes the way of the critics; 
Professor Husband is careful in accurately proposing the docu- 
mentary evidence, but utterly arbitrary in so handling it as to bol- 
ster up atheory. This astounding theory is that the condemnation 
of Jesus to death was legal! Both the religious and civil pro- 
cedures were legal! 

The hearing by the Sanhedrin was legal! Therefore away 
must go St. Matthew’s statement that the chief priests and the 
whole council sought false witnesses against Jesus. The orig- 
inal Gospel had no mention of such perjury! And what about 
the other irregularities in the procedure of the Sanhedrin? 
They would have been illegal, if the Sanhedrin had held a 
formal trial. It held only a preliminary hearing; and things 
are legal at a preliminary hearing that would be illegal at a 
formal trial. How does the author prove that the Sanhedrin 
held no formal trial of Jesus? By the fact that Rome had de- 
prived the Jewish council of such right. Why, one of the 
glaring irregularities in the trial of Jesus is the fact that the 
Sanhedrin proceeded in defiance of existing Roman law. 

Equally arbitrary is the handling of his sources in the au- 
thor’s attempt to prove that the Roman trial was legal. When 
Pilate says, “I find no cause in Him,” Professor Husband in- 
terprets that the meaning is “no cause worthy of death.” There- 
fore the scourging was legal! Luke and John give no such 
interpretation. The context of both Evangelists shows that Pi- 
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late confessed he found no cause for judicial procedure against 
Jesus. And even if Pilate meant “no cause worthy of death,” 
how was it legal on his part to condemn Jesus to death? The 
author gives no reason, except that Jesus said He was a king. 
This was the legal ground for Pilate’s obligation to pronounce 
the death-penalty! But that was no legal ground whatever, for 
Jesus clearly told Pilate, “My Kingdom is not of this earth.” 
There was no question of treason against Rome. Pilate under- 
stood; he legally acquitted Jesus; “I find no cause in Him.” 
The influence of Professor Husband on the Catholic students 
of Dartmouth College is not likely to add to their reverence for 
Jesus Christ. It is out of the question that we live the life 
of grace by eating the Flesh and drinking the Blood of a mere 
criminal, legally condemned for treason in a Roman criminal 
court. W. F. D. 


Booker T. Washington, Builder of Civilization. By Em- 
METT J. Scott and LyMAN BEECHER Stowe. Illustrated from 
Photographs. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 

At the climax of the renowned speech on the race question 
which the subject of this excellent biography delivered at the 
International Exposition held in 1895 at Atlanta, he held up his 
right hand with the fingers outstretched and said: “In all things 
that are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” His 
fidelity to that principle had much to do with making Booker 
Washington the acknowledged leader of his race. He realized 
that the salvation of the negro lay in getting back to the land 
and learning to cultivate it with thrift and intelligence. As 
Colonel Roosevelt remarks in his preface to the volume, Booker 
Washington devoted much of his energy to keeping out of office 
“ignorant, semi-criminal, shiftless” negroes, and teaching them 
instead the value and dignity of toil. When Tuskegee Institute, 
with which Booker Washington’s name is inseparably connected, 
was started in 1881 there were only thirty students with “ noth- 
ing but their appetites.” When the great negro educator 
died he was collecting annually $100,000, to make up the $300,000 
required to maintain his thriving institution. He taught his 
people to work, to save, to make eating a ceremony, to use tooth- 
brushes and nightgowns, and to obey the law. Besides that, he 
gave them men of character as leaders. Some idea can be had 
of the race’s remarkable economic progress from the following 
figures gathered by the National Negro Business League: In 
1900 there were 20,000 negro business enterprises in the country; 
in 1915 they numbered 45,000. In 1900 there were two negro 
banks; fifteen years later there were fifty-one. In ten years the 
value of farm property owned by negroes increased from $177,- 
404,688 to $492,892,218, or 177 per cent. There is little said in 
this book about the religious condition of the negroes in the 
United States. The proportion of Catholics in the 10,000,000 col- 
ored people in this country is very small, yet the Church is, of 
course, the only power that can really offer the negro complete 
moral regeneration. W. D. 





The Essentials of Religious Education. By CHartes Wi- 
t1AM Heatucore. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.50. 

No book professing to discuss the problems of education can 
do so adequately or scientifically unless a sound system of 
philosophy supplies the necessary viewpoint. The author is 
indeed conscious of this requisite; but the psychology adopted 
throughout bears upon itself the same characteristic notes that 
may be plainly detected in the philosophical theories so com- 
mon today outside Catholic circles of thought: it is vague, 
halting and inconsistent. The explanations given explain little 
or nothing, and are couched in figurative language that succeeds 
only in making more obscure what it was designed to clarify. 
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An illustration in point is the exposition of James’ theory of 
the stream of thought. All students of psychology are familiar 
with the fatal objections that have been leveled against this 
gratuitous hypothesis, and yet the author makes no attempt to 
answer these difficulties. In the historical portion of the book 
the sections treating of the Middle Ages are also open to many 
objections, and several of the authorities quoted are scarcely 
to be considered impartial in their estimates. 

The chapters that are likely to be read with keenest interest 
are those dealing with the several periods of development: i. e., 
early and late childhood and adolescence. The point of view 
taken in the commentary is that of the non-Catholic, and so is 
not one that will conciliate the Catholic reader. The Bible 
alone is not for the Catholic the sole or even the chief de- 
positary of revealed truth. Still there are many data recorded 
in these chapters touching on the actions and thoughts of chil- 
dren that the reflective teacher of the young will find deserving 
of careful consideration. The tendency to interpret the actions 
of others in the light of motives that inspire our own deeds is 
always stubborn and insistent; the resulting harm is all the 
more deplorable when this criterion is rigorously and indis- 
criminately applied to the acts of children. If the studies in 
child psychology can supply a rational check to this tendency, 
the work will not have been in vain. Let it be remembered, 
however, that this science is still in the making, and that its 
conclusions are consequently only too often far wider than the 
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Shakespeare on the Stage. Third Series. By Witt1am 
Winter. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $3.00. 

This book completes Mr. Winter’s excellent stage history of 
Shakespeare’s plays. In the first volume he recorded and 
criticized from their earliest to their most recent performances 
a group of six plays: “ King Richard III,” “ The Merchant of 
“Venice,” “Othello,” “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” and “King Henry 
VIII.” In the second volume he discussed six more: “ Twelfth 
Night,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “As You Like It,” “ King Lear,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” and “Julius Cesar,” and in the 
present volume he adds “ Cymbeline,” “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” 
“ Coriolanus,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ King Henry 
IV,” first and second parts; “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” and “King John.” 

While the author was the New York Tribune’s dramatic 
critic, a post he held for more than forty years, his reviews of 
the contemporary drama were marked by a scholarship, dis- 
cernment and literary finish that eventually made him America’s 
leading critic of the stage. But when our theaters’ present 
period of moral and artistic degeneracy set in, Mr. Winter not 
only refused to speak well of the worthless, or worse than 
worthless, plays that New York managers were putting on, but 
he unsparingly denounced on the score of ethics and art, many a 
“ popular” production that was debasing the stage and corrupt- 
ing the peopie, but marvelously enriching its promoters. But 
his retirement from the critic’s desk has doubtless given this 
veteran more leisure for writing the valuable series of studies 
and recollections he has given us of late years. Mr. Winter 
remarks in his preface, “After more than sixty years of de- 
voted labor in advocacy of Shakespeare I believe I may, with- 
out presumption, declare that he has no more reverent and 
loving disciple ‘this side idolatry’ than I am, but I love him for 
his beauties, not his defects.” This attitude of mind gives these 
studies their high critical worth. The third series of “ Shakes- 
peare on the Stage” is illustrated with pictures of actors of 
long ago and of today and is dedicated to Mary Anderson, 
“whose beautiful impersonations of Juliet, Rosalind, Hermione, 
and Perdita, winning the public heart and ennobling the public 
mind, have made her name imperishable in the record of fine 
histrionic achievement expositive of Shakespeare's genius.” 

W. D. 
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The Mass Every Day in the Year. The Roman Missal 
Translated and Arranged by Epwarp A. Pace, D.D., and JoHN 
J. Wynne, S.J. New York: The Home Press. $1.50. 

We cannot well have too many good Missals for the laity. 
The more familiar the people become with the prayers and cere- 
monies of the Mass, the more intelligently they will follow the 
officiating priest, and thus they are likely to assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice with more profit and devotion. The new English 
Missal Dr. Pace and Father Wynne have prepared has qualities 
which make it particularly serviceable. It is well translated, 
clearly printed and of a convenient size. The book’s 1,500 pages 
contain the Mass-prayers for every day in the year and the 
directions for accompanying the. priest are easy to understand. 
The Mass for each saint’s day is preceded by a short sketch of 
the saint, and at the end of the book are good counsels on how 
to use the Mass-prayers in making thanksgiving after Holy Com- 
munion, If the wide diffusion of English Missals like this brings 
the laity to Mass in greater numbers on week-days, it will be an 
excellent thing. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


If a Protestant minister makes the political questions of the 
day the theme of his pulpit discourses, few are surprised or 
scandalized, for we have long been accustomed to learn from 
Monday morning’s headlines just what our fashionable preachers 
think of the Administration’s policy or the German Chancellor's 
latest pronouncement. But let a Catholic priest express even 
in private his political opinions and the cry goes up: “The 
country is in danger!” ‘“ Rome is menacing our institutions! ” 
“The Church must not touch the altar of the State!” Father 
Joseph Husslein, S.J., in a well-reasoned pamphlet entitled, 
“Church and Politics’ (America Press, five cents each, $4.00 a 
hundred) examines the charges of those who accuse the Church 
of being largely a political organization, and then shows that 
“Tt is not the Church that has descended into the political arena; . 
she has been dragged there to be mutilated and despoiled.” 





If readers of Father John J. Bent’s “Stranger Than Fiction” 
(Matthew F. Sheehan, Boston, $1.10) will begin with the story 
entitled “The ‘Call’ of Caubeen Cassidy,” they will probably 
finish the other tales in the book. The stories are not of the 
“made-up” kind, for in a brief preface the author tells us: 
“With the exception of necessary changes and omissions, the 
stories . . . are substantially true. Some of the incidents came 
under the personal observation of the writer.”——‘‘Of Water 
and the Spirit’ (Dutton, $0.50) is Margaret Prescott Mont- 
ague’s interesting story about the adventures a West Virginia 
schoolma’am had in Belgium at the beginning of the war— 
“The Animals’ Christmas Tree” (Dutton, $0.25) is a clever 
little story by the Rev. John P. Peters, which has an allegorical 
bearing on the present conflict. 





Apropos of the Dublin Review's future, the London Tablet 
announces that that renowned Catholic quarterly is now to be 
under the control of an international editorial committee, the 
English and Irish members of which are Mr. Shane Leslie, 
Canon Barry, Father Martindale, Sir Bertram Windle and Mr. 
Robert Wilberforce. “ With these for the better presentment 
of Catholic thought and feeling in America will be associated 
Cardinal Gibbons, the Very Rev. Dr. Fay, and Mr. Schuyler 
Warren.” In a manifesto to its readers the quarterly says: “In 
the Dublin Review an attempt will be made, at this crisis in 
Christendom, to mobilize the fighting forces of Catholicism. 
The union that is in the strength of great enterprises will be 
sought and found in its pages. The green cover proper to its 
name will stand for something more than its green old age.” 
America cordially wishes the reorganized Dublin Review a pros- 
perous career. 











“A Brief Commentary on the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary” (Herder, $0.50), by the Rev. Charles Coppens, 
S.J., is a useful book for sodalists, giving as it does a clear and 
concise explanation of the different titles applied to Our Lady in 
the Little Office. In “ The Divinity of Jesus Christ” (Herder, 
$0.25), the Rev. G. R. Roche, S.J. has summarized the main 
arguments used by Catholic theologians to prove that Christ 
was indeed the Son of God.——* The Divine Master’s Portrait” 
(Herder, $0.50), by Father Degen, brings out, among other 
characteristics of Christ’s public life, some which are seldom 
thought of, for example, His love for brute beasts, and His power 
as a social reformer. “The Music of Life and Other Alle- 
gories” (Mission Press; Techny, Ill, $0.25), is a series of 
twenty-four allegories in which the author, Frederick M. Lynk, 
has painted various phases of human life. The book is com- 
mendable because each allegory, though brief and written up 
in a popular style contains thought for serious reflection. The 
little volume would be improved by the omission of the pic- 
tures. 











With the appearance of “A Greek Grammar for Schools and 
Colleges”” (American Book Co., $1.50), by Prof. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, another volume is added to the scholarly series of Greek 
text-books edited under the direction of Prof. Smyth. It is a 
thorough and scientific presentation of the subject and is brought 
up to date by the author's frequent recourse to the latest results 
of classical research recorded in the American Journal of Phi- 
loiogy and like papers. For purposes of reference it should 
prove excellent, but, despite the statement of the preface that 
the author has endeavored “to adapt it to the needs of students 
using a Greek grammar for the first time,” it is hardly a teach- 
able grammar for beginners, for its pages are often overcrowded 
and its very completeness would appall the young student, espe- 
cially if he is studying Greek not merely scientifically as an end 
in itself but rather as a means of reaching the living heart of 
ancient Greece as it throbbed in the breasts of her literary mas- 
ters. Such-minor points as the use of the term “stops’”’ for 
“mutes” and the rather sporadic treatment of the dialects at 
the bottom of the page throughout the book will not appeal to 
all as improvements. 





Those who take up “‘ How to Read ” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25), 
by J. B. Kerfoot, the literary critic of Life, expecting to find such 
advice as “Let the light fall on your book from behind,” or 
“ Avoid stories of thrilling adventure and pick out theological 
essays when you are trying to read yourself to sleep o' nights,” 
will be disappointed. Rather the author shows how to make 
“mental”’ or “inner movies” out of all that is read, how to 
challenge each word and the idea for which it stands. He writes 
in a conversational style, surprising the reader on one page and 
explaining the paradox on the next, and offering him a quantity 
of sound advice. “Self-Reliance” (Bobbs-Merrill Company), 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, is another attempt to convince the 
public that the Montessori method is the only solution of the 
question how we are to educate our children. There are many 
useful suggestions scattered through the book; but these are hardly 
original, and most of them were urged long ago. The arguments 
in general are inconclusive, and the solution offered impracticable. 








Heinrich Heine’s “Die Harzreise” (Allyn & Bacon, $0.65), 
edited by Robert Porter Keys, is a neat text-book of prose and 
verse which should be of service to beginners. For after the 
careful reading of “ Die Harzreise,” the student will command 
a sufficiently large range of words and idioms to make his sub- 
sequent reading of German rapid and pleasant. The editor’s 
notes show that fine insight of things German which is essen- 
tial for the proper appreciation of German literature. Hubert 
McNeill Poteat, Ph.D., has edited “ Selected Letters of Cicero” 
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(Heath, $1.00) without the usual prefatory collateral matter 
“because of the well-nigh universal habit among students of 
skipping that portion of a text-book altogether.” Instead, the 
essential points are noted at the back in a commentary, which 
thus becomes more historical than literary or even grammatical, 
which is the usual way in text-books.—The difficulty of teaching 
Latin versification in our high schools is chiefly due to the fact 
that pupils seldom learn thoroughly the quantity of Latin syl- 
lables. So teachers of this branch of the curriculum will wel- 
come an excellent booklet on ‘“ Latin Quantity” (Loyola School, 
New York, $0.10), prepared by Francis X. Talbot, S.J., which is 
now in its second edition, and has been adopted by leading Jesuit 
schools. 


* St. Jean.de Crévecoeur” (Columbia University Press, $1.50) 
by Julia Post Mitchell, Ph. D., bears the marks of having been 
put together as a thesis for the obtaining of a degree. At any 
rate, the assumption would seem to explain why such pains 
have been taken with a subject that hardly merits it all. Créve- 
coeur was consul in New York for France when our Republic 
was in incunabilis, did his best to interest England and France 
in America, worked for the establishment of the system of 
packet boats plying between French and American ports, was 
the author of “Letters from an American Farmer,” etc. 


Aline Kilmer contributed to “Tom Daly’s Column” in the 


Philadelphia Ledger these ¢harming stanzas entitled “ Ambition.” 
The poem will be wormwood to the birth-controllers. 


Kenton and Deborah, Michael and Rose, 

These are fine children as all the world knows. 
But into my arms in my dreams every night 
Come Peter and Christopher, Faith and Delight. 


Kenton is tropical, Rose is pure white, 

Deborah shines like a star in the night, 
Michael’s round eyes are as blue as the sea 

And nothing on earth could be dearer to me. 
But where is the baby with Faith can compare? 
What is the color of Peterkin’s hair? 

Who can make Christopher clear to my sight, 
Or show me the eyes of my daughter Delight? 


When people inquire I always just state: 

“T have four nice children and hope to have eight. 

Though the first four are pretty and certain to please, 
Who knows but the rest may be nicer than these? ”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Encyclopedia Press, New York: 
Searchlights of Eternity. By William Pardow. 


* Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
trald de Lacey’s Daughter. By Anna T. Sadlier. $1.35; The Lily of 
ee Gerbet. With a Foreword by Rev. William 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
The Administration of Industrial Enterprises. By Edward D. Jones. 
$2.00; Sermons and Sermon Notes. By Rev. B. W. Maturin. Edited 
by Wilfrid Ward. With Portrait. $2.00; The Days of Alkibiades. By 
C. E. Robinson, B.A. Illustrated. $1.50; State Policy in Irish” Edu- 
cation, A.D., 1536 to 1816. By the Rev. T. Corcoran, D. Litt. $2.00. 


Richard G. Badger, Boston: 
ie the Church, and the Devil. By John Archibald Morison. 
25. 


$0.75. 


Israel. By 
Livingston. 


McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart, Toronto: 
Life and Letters of Rev. Mother Teresa Dease. 
of the Community. 


The Macmillan Company, New York: 
Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. $1.75; 
An Introduction to Astronomy. By Forest Ray Moulton, Ph.D. $1.60. 


Salesian Press, Philadelphia: 
The Venerable Dom Bosco. 
M. S. Pine. $0.75. 


Joseph F. Wagner, New York: ; 
Illustrations for Sermons and Instructions. 
Callan. $2.00. 


Edited by a Member 


The Apostle of Youth and His Works. By 


Edited by Rev. Charles J. 





SOCIOLOGY 
The Rural Apostolate: The Situation 


AREFUL consideration, I think, can hardly fail to show 

the need and merits of a lay apostolate in the country. 

Yet one or two objections to it may be raised. It is said, for 

instance, that the greater number of our Catholics are in the 

cities, and that in the cities their need for spiritual and social 

guidance is more extreme than in the somewhat more sheltered 
life of the country. 

As regards the relative number of souls to be benefited, that 
question is really irrelevant. It is not a matter of developing 
one activity at the expense of another, but of simply adding 
another optional good work, which many may take up because 
of its natural attractions and advantages to health. Many, too, 
who are not so useful in other lines, could engage in it with 
success because of special aptitudes. Rural work will thus 
occupy a field at present much neglected, without weakening 
any other agency for social betterment. 


CLosE TO NATURE 


if is only a half-truth, however, that country Catholics have 

less need for social work than our young people in the cities. 
Their condition may be put as a dilemma. If country life really 
is much better for them than city conditions, then the field 
ef social work lies in trying to exert such influence on them 
as will make them contented, and glad to stay and develop their 
homes. If, on the other hand, as may be in certain localities, 
they are exposed to greater dangers to faith and morals than 
in the cities, then it is poor policy to wait till they have been 
corrupted at home, and have calmly drifted, after years of in- 
difference, toward some social settlement in the city. The ob- 
vious course is to try to alleviate matters in their home sur- 
roundings, so that they may not degenerate if they remain at 
home, nor yet be useless deadwood if thrown later into urban 
life. 

The truth is that the condition of our rural Catholics usually 
contrives both these suppositions. Fundamentally, if one may 
say so, young people are better off as regards the prospect of 
preserving a good Catholic home life in all its integrity, in the 
country than in the city. By “country,” I mean a really agri- 
cultural life. Agriculture is the economic foundation of the 
greater part of civilization. When it ceases to flourish a cer- 
tain decay has set in. If properly conducted, it is peculiarly in 
accord with our whole physical and mental nature, and with 
all that is required to preserve the integrity of home life. Wit- 
ness the varied responsibility of work, the close contact with 
nature in numberless phases, the stability of the means of 
livelihood, the greater independence of employers, yet visible 
dependence on God’s favor and the assistance of neighbors or 
friends, the opportunities for research, inventive genius, and all 
kinds of scientific and business talents, the absence of tempta- 
tion to sudden gains, the healthfulness of farm life, if reason- 
able bodily vigor and opportunities are at hand. The stability 
alone of a rural pursuit is greatly in its favor. All this is a 
commonplace, but none the less true because it is a common- 
place. The country is naturally, that is if religious and social 
life are properly ordered, the home of more innocent living. 


PREVENTIVE WoRK 


HERE are in some parts of our country, and in Canada, 
many such communities where country life does really 
stand for what it ought to stand: a normal, healthful, and faith- 
and home-preserving manner of life for old and young. It is 
all the more regrettable, then, that men and women are per- 
manently abandoning such communities in large numbers, when 
such emigration could be considerably lessened by a better so- 
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cial organization of country life, relieving the monotony and 
isolation, teaching useful facts concerning farm and home econo- 
my, and finding domestic outlets for reasonable ambition. More- 
over, those who do leave home can be best prepared for city 
life by city workers themselves. Many of us who are used 
from early years to domestic life in the midst of a great city, 
do not realize the peculiar uprooting that takes place in the 
hearts of many country boys and girls at leaving their home, 
and the absurdities which they will commit in their new sur- 
roundings. Even the parents, who will be most precise about 
their children’s company when at home, often seem to lose the 
sense of responsibility for them when they are fairly out of 
sight. A little investigation sometimes will show up some of 
the very peculiar places that are recommended, by interested 
persons, or by some chance visitor, as “Catholic boarding 
houses” in certain cities. 


AN ILLUSTRATION IN POINT 


 apeqneite age of this kind occurred to me today as I met 
a couple of sixteen-year-old girls, children of foreign-born 
settlers, out walking. They hastened to tell me, with evident 
delight, that they had just secured domestic positions in Balti- 
more, and would “leave next Sunday.” 

“Do you know what sort of people you will stay with?” 

“Oh, no, Father; but I am sure they are Catholics.” 

“Who got you the position?” 

“Mary B——”: mentioning the child of a totally irreligious, 
socialistic family. 

“Why don’t you take one of the positions open to you here 
in the country?” 

“Because the English ladies keep pressing at us too much, 
and we don’t want to be told we are doing colored girls’ work.” 

There is no need of pointing out the perspective which this 
plain little dialogue opens up. Yet a year ago, a bit of feminine 
tact and companionship could have won these girls’ hearts: and 
even if the natural desire to emigrate could not.have been 
quelled, a little organized rural apostolate would doubtless have 
found means to steer these girls, and many like them, into 
better social surroundings than the free-thinking Mary B—— 
could provide. Such an apostolate does not call for the outlay 
of large sums, or for a great deal of time. But willing, intelli- 
gent service is absolutely requisite. 


Two Frie_ps or Work 


O resume, the more fortunate communities present a natural 
field for a rather extensive rural social or “welfare” 
work, provided it be prudently undertaken. These offer the 
worker an opportunity to develop what is good in country life, 
and help in the approach to a definite and high ideal, that of a 
contented Catholic community, self-sufficient both temporally 
and spiritually. 

A considerable field, however, is provided by country sec- 
tions where the other supposition mentioned above, is fulfilled ; 
that is to say, where the better and faith-preserving elements 
of country life are largely absent, where, as frequently in the 
South, Catholics are scattered among a predominantly Prot- 
estant population, deprived for long periods of Mass and the 
Sacraments, and where their economic condition is poor. Their 
condition may be alleviated, at least spiritually, in various im- 
portant ways. As has already been indicated, they can be 
saved in advance from utter loss after the step of emigration 
has been taken. In sections like these, the lay apostolate can 
take on its higher religious character, when the demand is for 
direct religious help, by catechism, the distribution of suitable 
religious literature, and other works of mercy. 

Joun La Farce, S.J. 
































































EDUCATION 
The Teacher-Mother 


HAT the education of children has become a shirked re- 

sponsibility and, in consequence, a social menace, seems a 
fact beyond denial. No criticism is here leveled at the schooling 
and instruction so generously, sometimes more generously than 
wisely, provided by our municipal boards of education. Educa- 
tion, in its deepest and truest sense, means much more than 
imparting information. Its aim ought to be so to prepare the 
child for life, that at the proper time, he may understand and 
take his place as a conscious, well-fitting unit in the working 
world. Among its results should be numbered a sense of grati- 
tude, humility, some facility in adapting oneself to circum- 
stances, and a large share of faith, hope and charity. No 
diploma can attest that its holder is educated; and while 
education has never been satisfactorily defined, one may say 
that habits of thought and act tell in the individual its presence 
or absence. But apart from all definitions, we know that educa- 
tion is a distinctly personal work, to which factory methods 
cannot be applied successfully. But who is to educate? 


THE STATE AND THE PARENT 


MONOPOLY of education arrogated by the State is 

plainly repugnant to the spirit of American liberty, and 
cannot be justified by any redeeming public gain. It is un- 
questionably the duty of the State to insist upon some reason- 
able minimum of elementary instruction for every future citizen, 
and the acquisition of this minimum should be compulsory 
when parents will not or cannot provide such instruction at 
home, or in some school. Yet the school does not relieve 
parents from their responsibility for the early and first instruc- 
tion of their children, whereon all future instruction must be 
based. Is it not deplorable that the mothers of this country, 
not realizing their most sacred duties, greedily demand public 
aid to enable them to shirk their responsibilities and unload 
them as an additional burden on the State, which cannot 
honestly assume them? 

The care of the child’s mind is just as much the duty of the 
parents as the care of its body. The mother who shirks this 
duty, through indolence, saying that she cannot teach and train 
her own child until the age of seven or eight, disgraces mother- 
hood and is unworthy of it. If she is prevented by poverty 
or ignorance, we must sorrowfully admit that her only recourse 
is to some school. 


Home THE Best SCHOOL 


HE mothers of this country must be told the truth to make 

them sit up in the chair of repentance, and resume the 
sacred duties which God has intrusted to them. They must 
realize that, after all, even the best of schools is but a poor 
substitute for the love and unending interest of a real mother 
for her child. Today, many methods popular in the schools, 
while apparently developing all that is best in the young child, 
must in the end ruin character. One of the principal aims in 
the first steps in education is to awaken and strengthen the 
child’s self-activity, directing it along the lines of normal de- 
velopment. Education, moreover, must come from within, and 
the school which either appeals in everything to the child’s sense 
of amusement, or proceeds according to the theory that knowl- 
edge, imbibed in small, forced doses, is education, can hardly 
fail to be a source of serious harm to the immature pupil. Play, 
spectacular or “ posing,” is not education; nor can the effort to 
force information upon sixty youngsters of all possible tempera- 
ments, crowded in a single classroom, merit this name. The 
tendency in many mothers to send their children to school at 
the earliest possible moment is frequently attributable to the 
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fact that these mothers are unwilling to fulfil their first duty. 
Their real desire is not to benefit the child, but to shift the 
responsibility for its care upon the public. 


IMPORTANT EARLY YEARS 


HE importance of the educational period from the third to 
the seventh year is simply immeasurable. Any one of the 
subsequent periods might be neglected with greater safety, for 
the fallacies and prejudices received at this early age can be 
rectified only with the greatest difficulty, if at all. So too, if the 
many influences which make for good are to be woven into the 
very character, the child must be familiarized with them from 
the first dawn of reason. 

Hence the mother must assume the office of teacher. Short 
daily lessons given regularly and punctually in the home, be- 
tween the ages of three and seven, are worth more than many 
long hours of careful teaching in the most approved school. 
In these lessons seeds will be planted that promise to grow and 
bear abundant fruit. By training the senses, by answering the 
child’s questions, by creating a desire for learning, by fostering 
habits of obedience, reverence, truthfulness, industry, prompt- 
ness, and self-control, a sure and safe foundation for future 
education is established. This can be done in the home by any 
willing mother who gives the subject careful thought. Finally, 
to develop the highest order of manhood and womanhood, 
religious education is indispensable. The first religious training 
must be given in the home, at the mother’s knee, long before 
it is fitting or possible to send the child to school. 


PracticaL Aip To MoTHERS 


N organization has been founded to help mothers in the 

education of the children in the home. This organization, 
the National League of Teacher-Mothers, with headquarters at 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, gladly furnishes to any mother 
who cares to apply, free lessons for home teaching. The League 
proposes to help the mother to retain control of the child during 
the period in which the young mind is open to all manner of 
influences, good and bad. It does not promise to please the 
children by letting them do what they like, but it does promise 
to do for the children, through the mother, what is good for 
them and will tend to make their lives both now and in the 
future, truly happy. In one point particularly, is the League 
calculated to appeal to all Catholics: it upholds strongly the 
sanctity of parental authority. Furthermore, it tries by all 
means in its power to bring home to parents the necessity of 
religious education. 

The plans and lessons submitted by the League have no touch 
of the doctrinaire about them. They are simple, direct, and, it 
is hoped, well calculated to be of great assistance to mothers. 
The curriculum is subordinated to the needs of the individual. 
This is an immense advance on the large-class system in which 
the requirements of the larger number must be first considered. 
Experience shows that the spirit of the League insures joyous 
and profitable work on the part of the children, without imperil- 
ing the benefits inseparable from sane, methodical training. 

ELLA FRANCES LYNCH. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


I. W. W. Appetizer at 
College Meals 


‘«‘@ ERVE ’em salad with I. W. W. dressing and communistic 

hash.” That was the appetizer suggested by Comrade 
Boris Stern, of Harvard, for the collegiate meals. He was 
addressing the Intercollegiate Socialist Society at its recent con- 
vention in New York. “You see, you can’t get any meals at 
Harvard without waiting half an hour,” he explained. “The 
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first ten minutes they look over their papers, but after that they 
haven’t anything to do.” Here then is the plan: “‘ We distribute 
ourselves at as many tables as possible and give them propa- 
ganda while they wait for food.” At Yale, however, the stu- 
dent Socialists found competition with the “ movies” a distress- 
ing problem, while at Pittsburgh something apparently unprece- 
dented happened: the Socialist Study Club was actually inter- 
dicted after a birth-control lecture given under its auspices. 
Yet in general the report from the fifty colleges in which the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society is freely carrying on its propa- 
ganda of atheism, revolution and “advanced thought” was very 
cheering. In almost every instance a decided increase in mem- 
bership was recorded despite movies, the recent Socialist political 
disaster and the unutterable intolerance of one secular univer- 
sity which was still sufficiently bound, it seems, by the obscur- 
antism of the Ten Commandments or the social conventions of 
the Dark Ages to protest against a birth-control lecture held un- 
der the auspices of its own students. 


Are Babies People 
or Bundles? 

RE babies to be granted equal privileges with poodle dogs? 

This was the question recently submitted to a New York 

court. Its solution proved too difficult to be given offhand by 

the modern Daniel come to judgment. Several days were re- 

quired for mature deliberation, and the principle itself remains 

undecided to the present hour. The following was the statement 
of the case as proposed to the learned judge: 


Are babies people or are they bundles? Should they be 
allowed to travel in apartment house elevators along with 
stock brokers and pet poodles, or should they go via the 
freight lift, or be hoisted up the front wall with derricks? 
Al Reese and his wife contended that babies are people, and 
that their four-months-old daughter Marjorie has elevator 
rights. The apartment house management says that Mar- 
jorie must travel the bundle route, as her carriage climbs 
up people’s shins on the elevator. 

Such is the latest efflorescence of modern efficiency. The saddest 
part of the story is the implied confession that this is the first 
instance of the kind that has happened in a large modern apart- 
ment house with its many so-called families. The very wise de- 
cision finally rendered was that because the slanting side entrance 
to the house was not merely too inconvenient but positively dan- 
gerous for the mother and child, the baby could not in the 
present case be refused the main entrance, thus leaving the 
principle of the apartment management untouched. Babies may 
not presume that they are to be equally privileged with poodle 
dogs. The latter are a recognized element in fashionable society, 
but babies frequently are not. We can well imagine what Our 
Divine Lord Himself would have had to say to those who would 
object to the presence of a baby carriage on the same elevator 
with their worshiped poodle and themselves. 


No Percyes Here 

Se secretary of the senior sodality of St. Xavier College, 
Cincinnati, sends a letter protesting that there are no 
Percyes in the society of which he is a representative. A clip- 
ping from the Catholic Telegraph of that city amply bears out 
his contention. The activities of the St. Xavier College sodality 
are a fair model of the work that should be undertaken by 
sodalities everywhere. According to strict sodality ideals the 
membership is divided into various sections. Thus a sodality 
entertainment section is engaged in preparing interesting and 
edifying lectures that are delivered in various institutions and 
before other audiences. A Goerres literature section promotes 


the sale of Catholic periodicals and secures annual subscrip- 
tions. 


Care is taken by it of the interests of Catholic litera- 
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ture in public libraries, papers are forwarded to local institutions, 
to the distant missions and to the soldiers in Mexico. The mis- 
sion section engages itself to distribute mission pamphlets and 
leaflets among the students each week and employs the common 
resources for helping the mission cause in a material way. 
The activities of the social service section are thus described: 


The Ozanam social service section, under the direction of 
James E. Poland, has won the admiration of charity work- 
ers in this city and elsewhere by its earnest and efficient 
work. Raymond H. Backus and a corps of assistants are 
now giving catechetical instructions at the Opportunity 
Farm and visiting hospital wards of the city. Charles H. 
McGurn is directing a committee of “big brothers,” who 
at present have charge of ten probationers from the Juvenile 
Court. Earl F. Westerfield is conducting a campaign of 
cooperation with the St. Vincent de Paul Society in the col- 
lection of old paper, clothing, etc. Francis Verkamp is in 
charge of a committee for the relief of the poor. 


There is finally a Eucharistic section which keeps before the 
students the interests of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
and strives to fan into stronger flames those fires of charity by 
which all Christian service and zeal must be energized. Such is 
the true ideal of the sodality of the Blessed Virgin. 


“The First Feminist ” 


R. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, a prominent feminist, re- 
cently endeavored to throw historic sidelights upon the 
feminist movement for the benefit of the members of the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia University. For the 
proper angle of judgment, she believed, it was necessary to go 
back to the Garden of Eden, where she found the glory of fem- 
inism to consist in Eve’s opposition to the commandment of God. 
By her brave act of rebellion, humanity had been redeemed, 
and not by the death of Christ upon the Cross. These are her 


words: 


Judging from the manner in which most people speak of 
feminism, one would believe it had its origin in the last few 
years. In fact, it really had its beginning in the Garden of 
Eden, and Eve, the first feminist, took the first step toward 
humanism, the step which was to distinguish the human from 
other creatures assembled in that beautiful and peaceful 

lace. 

" In partaking of the tree of knowledge she placed a barrier 
forever between the upright human and all other animal 
life. This was the beginning of feminism, and although it 
has been overcome, retarded and sidetracked many times 
through the sex degeneracy of the female, nevertheless there 
has been ever present with women this aspiration. 


Feminists with even a lingering sense of religion will hardly 
thank their leader for thus tracing back their movement to the 
Father of lies, who prompted Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit. 
It was that act, we are told, which made of her “the first fem- 
inist.” The knowledge which she then acquired was of the way 
of sin and of its deadly consequences. Her “step towards 
humanism ” consisted in helping to bring about through all the 
ages to come, the darkening of the human intellect and the 
weakening of the will, the loss of original justice and the taint 
of concupiscence with all its evils to mankind. Feminism, as 
defined by its recognized leader, is therefore the glorious con- 
tinuation of this work. Could any of its opponents have said 
more than this? Yet such is the language to which we have 
long been accustomed from the mouth of many who are officially 
recognized as leaders in this movement. Can such leaders of 
the “new school of female progress” be better described than, 
in the words of a great prelate, as “the worst enemies of their 
sex”? The suffrage campaign is turned by them into a means 
of carrying on a propaganda of universal “emancipation” for 
woman. 








